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BURNT AT THE STAKE. 
A TALE OF 1692. 


BY JAMES D. M’CABE, JR. 

DARK day for the town of 
Salem in the colony of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay it was, when 
Richard Sanford became 
judge of the special court for 
the trial of the witches. He 
was astern, cold, cruel man, 
with hardly a spark of hu- 
man feeling in his breast, and 
with a firm, hard counte- 
nance which made the little 
children shrink from him 
and the old women of the 
town tremble with terror 
whenever he came near 
them. 

Judge Sanford was a man 
of thirty-one or two years of 
age, and of his life little was known. He had passed 
the earlier portion of it in England, and had fied to 
this colony to escape the persecution which awaited 
him in hisown country. After his arrival in the col- 
ony, he had settled in the town of Plymouth, and had 
taken quite a prominent part in the affairs of the set- 
tlement. He rose rapidly from place to place, distin- 
guished for his ability, but chiefly for that mad 
fanaticism which the Puritans dignified by the then 
name of religious zeal. When the excitement arose 
about the Salem witches, a special court was appoint- 
ed for the trialof suspected parties, and the governor 
of the colony appointed Richard Sanford judge. 

He came to Salem with the avowed determination 
of ridding the place of the evil, and he performed his 
duty rigidly. All that cruelty, superstition and in- 
tolerance could do to exterminate the witches, was 
done by him. His coming was the beginning of sor- 
row such as the town had never known before. 
Cruelty reigned supreme. The most shameful stories 
were accepted as true, and the most innocent circum- 
stances and the most playful remarks were tortured 
into proofs of guilt. Tobe anything but the gloomiest 
fanatic, was to be a witch. 

The limits of this sketch forbid our entering upon 
anything like a full description of affairs in Salem, 
and so we must pass on. 

One bright morning in June, in the year 1692, 
Richard Sanford might have been seen passing 
thoughtfully and slowly through the streets of Salem, 
as if bent upon the execution of some plan which he 
was then deliberating. His step was firm, and his 
keen glance surveyed everything around him, as if 
seeking new victims for hiscourt. He passed through 
the public streets, turned into a long, picturesque 
lane, and paused before the door of a neat and taste- 
ful cottage and knocked. The door was opened by an 
old man with a calm, sedate face, in which every 
Puritanic characteristic was intensified to a high 
degree. 

“‘T salute thee, Richard Sanford, thou chosen vessel 
of the Lord,” said the old woman in a stern, cold 
voice, “‘and am rejoiced to bid thee welcome to my 
poor house.”’ 

“Give the glory to God, my brother,” said the 
judge, in the broad, nasal tone then so popular. ‘1 
am but an humble instrument in his hands, Is the 
maiden Maude Howard within?” 

“ Nay,” said the old man; ‘she has gone out te 
walk. Her father was a profane, ungodly cavalier, 
but I trust that the maiden may yet be one of the 
eect. But come in, I pray.” 

“Nay, not so,” said the judge. “I will continue 
my walk, and mayhap I may meet with the maiden 
and return with her.” 


He left the house and passed towards the woods 
that bordered the edge of the town. 

Earlier in the morning, a merry young girl, whose 
proud, aristocratic features at once proclaimed her 
race—that grand old cavalier stock so hateful to the 
Puritans—hurried down the street and out into the 
woods that surrounded the town. It was Maude 
Howard on her way to meet her lover. Maude How- 
ard was twenty years old. She was tall and queenly, 
and by far the most beautiful girlinSalem. She was 
the daughter of an English gentleman, who, having 
lost his wife and property, left his child to the care of 
a distantrelative named John Gough, who resided at 
Salem, in the colony of Massachusetts Bay. Maude 
was sent over to America by the first ship that sailed 
from England after her father’s death. She was re- 
ceived by her guardian, and treated kindly, but with 
that quiet sternness which so strikingly characterized 
the domestic relations of the Puritans. She had been 
in Salem only two years, and she pined for the genial 
and hearty life of “Merry England.” 

Before leaving her native country Maude had given 
her heart toa young officer of the royal army—the 
gallant Captain Henry Harcourt. He was absent in 
Ireland with King William when she left England. 
When he returned, and found that Maude had gone 
to America, he sold out his commission and sailed 
from England. When he reached Salem it had been 
more than two years since he had parted from Maude. 
John Gough refused to allow him to visit her, and 
the lovers were forced to resort to stolen interviews 
in the woods. Maude had yielded to her lover’s im- 
portunities, and had consented to fly with him from 
the colony. This morning she was going to meet him 
to make arrangements for their flight. They lingered 
in the woods, loth to separate lest this interview 
should be their last. 

“And so you will go with me, Maude,” said the 
young man, tenderly, caressing her head which rested 
upon his shoulder. 

“My heart bids me go with you, Henry,” she said, 
in a low tone; “but something tells me that such 
happiness as you speak of is not in store for either of 
us.” 

“Cheer up, darling. You must not yield to your 
fears—they are groundless, and—” 

At this moment a distant footfall was heard crush- 
ing the leaves, and the young man hastily telling 
Maude to meet him at the same spot prepared for 
flight, the next morning, hurried away. 

Assuming an air of carelessness, Maude strolled on 
through the woods, and ina few minutes met with 
Judge Sanford, who was coming towards her. She 
started in alarm, and would have turned aside, but it 
was too late. She felt nothing but aversion and fear 
for him, and she feared him as much as she detested 
him. Forsome time past he had visited Gough’s 
house quite regularly, and had paid her marked at- 
tention. She had tried to avoid him, but he would 
not be avoided. She could not escape him now, so 
she walked on calmly and with dignity. 

‘*Good morning, Miss Howard,” said the judge, as 
he came up. ‘ You must be an ardent lover of Na- 
ture to venture alone into the woods in these unset- 
ued times. Evil spirits love to haunt these groves, 
and you know not what harm may befall you here.” 

“T fear them not, sir,” said the young woman, 
calmly. ‘‘ Heaven wi!l protect me from all evil.” 

“That is a proper feeling, young lady,” said her 
grim companion; “‘ but it is well not to be too rash. 
Enough of this. I have been to your guardian’s 
house, and not finding you there, have sought you 
here. I have something tosay to you which concerns 
both of us.” 

* Indeed, sir,” said Maude, coldly. 

“Stern and pitiless as I may seem in the discharge 
of my duty,” said the judge, not heeding her, “ I am 
a man, and I have a heart—a heart which, till sorrow 
fell like a blight upon it, was all freshness and poetry 
—and that heart is yours, Maude Howard. 
moment I saw you, I loved you. 


From the 
It seemed as if the 
joy of my lost youth was coming back to me. 1 can- 





not be silent longer. I must tell you that I love 





“It is unfortunate that you should love me. We 
are unsuited to each other. We could not be happy 
together. I do not love you,” said Maude. 

“Hear me, Maude,” cried the judge, interrupting 
her. “I am no humble lover. I am known and 
honored throughout this land. This colony holds no 
man whose power is greater than mine. I offer you 
riches, honor, station.” 

“Tt is in vain to plead,” said Maude, with dignity. 
*T do not love you. We had better be strangers.” 

‘Your heart is not your own to give,” said Sanford, 
bitterly. ‘ Beware, Maude Howard, I have you in 
my power. Once for all, I ask you to be my wife. 
Refuse me at your peril.” 

“Do your worst, sir,” said Maude, haughtily, the 
spirit of the old cavalier line tinging her cheeks, and 
flashing from her eyes. “Since you threaten me, I 
defy you.” 

She swept by him proudly, and hurrying on was 
soon out of sight. Sanford watched her with a bitter 
smile, and passing to the spot where the lovers had 
stood, examined the footprints in the soft earth. 
After inspecting them for a moment, he rose, mut- 
tering sternly: 

“It is asI suspected. It was the English stranger. 
Now, Maude Howard, we shall see whose power is 
greater, yours or mine.” 

He walked slowly back to the town. A few hours 
later a file of soldiers halted in front of the residence 
of John Gough—the officer in command of the party 
entered the house, and summoning Maude Howard, 
informed her that he was ordered to arrest her on the 
charge of witchcraft, and that she must go with him. 
At the same time a similar party proceeded to the 
inn, and arrested upon a like charge the young stran- 
ger Henry Harcourt, who was stopping there. 

The court room at Salem was a large, wide apart- 
ment, hung with a heavy dark arras, and with a 
raised platform at the back of the room, with a table 
and chair for the judge. In front of this table was a 
huge, unwieldy framework, the very sight of which 
made the gazer tremble. It was that terrible instru- 
ment of torture, the rack. Near it was another table 
covered with instruments of torture, and articles used 
for the purpose of detecting witches. 

Richard Sanford was seated in the judge’s chair. 
There was a firm, resolute expression upon his face, 
and a malignant light in his eyes. A man stood by 


the table we have described, heating in the flame of 


a lamp a long, steel blade. This instrument was a 
probe, used for the purpose of detecting witches, and 
the man who held it was Faintnot Hopeful, the witch 
doctor of Salem. Four attendants stood by the rack, 
and between these men and the judge, Henry Har- 
court stood with folded arms, gazing indignantly at 
him. 

“ Prisoner,”’ said the judge, sternly, ‘the evidence 
against you is positive. You were seen in the woods 
conversing with one Maude Howard, who is known to 
be a witch, a most malicious witch. When I ap- 
proached, you fled. This proves beyond adoubt that 
you are the accomplice of the woman. The sentence 
of the court is that you be taken from here and burned 
at the stake until you are dead.” 

“T am asoldier,” said Harcourt, calmly, “and I 
know how to die; but I deny your right to inflict 
such an outrage upon a loyal subject of their majes- 
ties King William and Queen Mary.” 

** We, also, are their subjects,” said Sanford, coldly, 
“and we are only doing our duty when we endeavor 
torid this province of witchcraft. Your best plan 
will be to confess your guilt, and throw yourself upon 
the mercy of the court.” 

“JT have told you that Iam innocent of the absurd 
charge you have brought against me,” said the young 
man, proudly. “To confess that Iam guilty would 
be to utter a lie, and this I will never do.” 

* Bind him to the rack,” exclaimed the judge. 

The four attendants seized the young man, placed 
him upon the bed of the rack, bound the cords to his 
wrists and ankles, and then taking their places at the 
levers, stood ready to turn them. The witch doctor 
approached the rack, and stood watching the victim. 





“ Your doom is fixed,” said the judge, sternly; “ but 
you can save yourself much suffering. You shall ac- 
knowledge your guilt. Confess it, and you shall be 
released. Persist in your obstinacy, and you shall 
suffer torture.” 

“You have my answer,” said the young man, firm- 
ly. ‘Iam innocent.” 

At a sign from Sanford, the levers were turned. 

“Cowards!” shricked the young man, in agony. 

* Confess,” said the judge. 

‘‘ Never!” 

Another turn of the levers, and another shriek 
from the sufferer—the torture was growing more 
intense. 

** Confess.” 

This time there was no answer. 
ants bent over the sufferer. 

“We has fainted,” he said, rising and turning 
towards the judge. “His limbs are nearly torn 
asunder.” 

Sanford ordered the men to release the victim and 
revive him. While this was being done, an officer 
entered leading Maude Howard. Sanford rested his 
head upon his hand, and seemed to be collecting all 
his firmness for some powerful effort. Soon he raised 
his head and gazed athercoldly. Ashe didso, Henry 
Harcourt regained his consciousness, and seeing 
Maude, uttered her name feebly. With a sharp cry, 
she sprang to his side, 

“Great Heavens!” she cried, “has this inhuman 
monster seized you, too, dear Henry?” 

“T had hoped that I was alone in my misfortune. 
OGod! that you should be here,” exclaimed the 
young man, faintly. 

“ Your voice is faint, and your face is as hueless as 
the grave,” said Maude, drawing closer to him. 
“What have they done to you?” 

“The rack. They have torn me almost asunder,” 
he gasped. . 

“This is infamous!” cried the young girl, indig- 
nantly. “Are you human?” she added, addressing 
Sanford. ‘Are you a man or a demon?” 

* Peace, woman!” said Sanford, sternly. 

Turning from her, he commanded that all should 
retire from the room, and wait without until hesum- 
moned them to return. He wished to examine the 
witch alone. 

When the chamber was cleared, and Maude re- 
mained standing alone by the table, he arose hastily 
and approached her. 

**Maude Howard,” he cried, hoarsely, ‘‘ you are in 
my power. Your lover has been condemned to die. 
He has already suffered the most terrible torture, and 
to-morrow he will be publicly execi ted.” 

‘No, no, Richard Sanford; he is innocent! 
on Heaven to witness his innocence !” 

“He has been condemned, and must suffer,” said 
Sanford, coldly. ‘ But youcan save your life. Ihave 
offered you my hand, and it is not too late to accept 
it. Iecan and will save you upon this condition.” 

“T can die,” replied the young girl, calmly. 

“Woman,” cried the judge, almost frantically, 
stretching out his hands which trembled violently, 
‘woman, I love you! In the name of Heaven do not 
subject yourself to the terrible torture that awaits 
you. Every pang that you will suffer will be felt by 
me. Maude, I entreat you to let me save you.” 

“You love me!” she cried, scornfully. ‘* Heaven 
forgive you the lie you utter. You know Iam inno- 
cent of the crime with which you charge me, and yet 
you will not save me except upon conditions worse 
than death itself.” 

Great drops of sweat beaded ihe pallid brow of the 
judge. He threw himself upon his knees, and raising 
his clasped hands, cried frantically : 

‘Maude, do not drive me mad! T cannot bear to 
consign you to the terrible doom that awaits you. 
On my knees I implore you to accept my hand. You 
must not, you shall not die!” 

“ ‘Then save me—save both,” said Maude, quickly. 

“Thave named my conditions,” said the judge, 
rising and calming himself by a powerful effort; “do 
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“No,” was the firm reply. ‘ Death with the man 
I love is sweeter than life with the one that I abhor.” 

“You are lost,” said thejudge, coldly. He resumed 
his seat and rang a small bell which lay on his table. 
An officer entered, and he ordered him to open the 
doors and admit the other prisoner and the attend- 
ants. Ina few moments all resumed their places. 
The judge was silent for a moment, then he began 
slowly: 

“Thave examined the maiden. Her guilt is plain.” 

Turning to the witch doctor, he ordered him to ex- 
amine the young girl’s perscn, and if he found any 
marks on her, to plunge his probe into them. In 
spite of her firmness, Maude shuddered. Harcourt, 
who had been resting heavily in the arms of his sup- 
porters, rose with difficulty as he heard this cruel 
order, and exclaimed, feebly : 

“Stay! she is innocent. Do with me as you will, 
but spare her!” 

“T shall not feel it, dear Henry,” said the young 
girl, going to him and taking his hand. “I will bear 
it bravely. Nota groan ora sigh shall escape my 
lips.” 

The witch doctor approached, and taking her by 
the arm, said to her, rudely: 

“1 must search for the devil’s mark, young woman.” 

He led her away and stripped her to her waist. 
She did not shrink as she stood there among those 
cruel men, with her fair and beautiful form exposed 
to their rude gaze. Harcourt hid his face in his 
hands, and wept like a child, and the judge cast his 
eyes upon the floor, and his stern face grew as pale as 
marble; yet he was very calm. 

The witch doctor held his probe in the flame of the 
lamp, and as he did so, ran his eyes searchingly over 
the young girl’s form. She bore the scrutiny without 
flinching. The spirit of the whole cavalier race was 
in her blood then, nerving her with firmness. Sud- 
denly the witch doctor uttered an exclamation of de- 
light as his keen eye detected a small, dark spot upon 
her breast. Instantly the heated probe glittered be- 
fore her eyes, and thenit was plunged into her bosom. 

It was more than her woman’s nature, heroic as it 
was, could endure. With a piercing shriek she stag- 
gered and was falling, when Harcourt sprang forward 
and received her in his arms, and kneeling by her, 
endeavored to staunch the blood that was flowing 
from the wound. The judge had risen to his feet; 
his eyes were bloodshot and he trembled violently. 

“Look up, Maude,” said her lover, tenderly, 
“They shall not harm you again—they shall kill me 
before they harm you again.” 

“T did not mean to be so weak, dearest,” she whis- 
pered, faintly; “ but the pain wasso terrible. I tried 
to spare you this suffering, but I could not repress 
the cry.” 

“OQ, Maude! could I die to save you!” he mur- 
mured, tearfully. 

‘We shall die together, Henry,” she said, gently, 
all the while striving to keep back the groans that 
her agony sought to wring trom her. ‘‘ We shall not 
be parted. We are going to a land where sorrow 
never comes. There we shall be happy and at rest.” 

All this while the judge had been standing watch- 
ing them, like one ina dream. Now he spoke slowly 
and in a hollow voice pronounced the doom of each. 
Maude was to suffer death by fire at sunset that even- 
ing, and her lover was to meet the same fate at 
sunrise the next morning. 

They were separated and led away. Long after the 
attendants had left the court room, the judge still sat 
there. It was late when he returned to his lodgings, 
and during the long afternoon and night he paced his 

hamber, plunged in the d t gloom. A stern, 
guilty expression always rested upon his countenance 
after this, and when he died, long years after the 
execution of Maude Howard, he suffered the most 
fearful pangs of conscience. . 

At sunset a crowd collected in the public square of 
Salem. In the centre of the place was a large stake, 
surrounded by a pile of fagots, and to this stake 
Maude Howard was chained. Just asthe sun sank 
into the west, lighting up the strange scene with a 
sott and subdued radiance, circling the head of the 
innocent victim of cruelty and superstition with a 
halo of light, the executioner fired the pile. The 
flames flared up wildly, and had almost hidden the 
form of the young girl from view, when a violent 
commotion was seen in the crowd. A man broke 
through the throng, and rushing towards the stake, 
sprang upon the pile. Falling upon his knees, he 
claspe:l the young girl around the waist, and resting 
his head upon her breast, cried: 

“Maude! Maude! we will die together.” 
Henry Harcourt. 

The sun went down and the darkness came on. 
The flames hissed and leaped around the devoted 
pair. Notacry nora groan escaped them. Locked 
in each other’s arms they yielded to the rage of the 
cruel element. When the moon arose, only a heap of 
smouldering embers anda mass of blackened bones 
remained where the stake and the victims had been. 
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THE HINDOOS AND CHINESE. 

In former days men looked upon the wonders of 
Nature with fur other feelings than we do. They 
admired, itis true; but their admiration was mingled 
with awe and terror. In the sacred books of the 
Hindoos we read such sentences as the following: 

“ Will the sun rise?” 

** Will our friend the morning return to us?” 

“Will the powers of darkness be vanquished by 
the God of light?” 

The Chinese believe, when an eclipse takes place, 
that a monster is preying on the sun, and go forth 
with drums and cymbals to scare him away, 
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KISS ME. 


BY ARTHUR LINWOOD. 


Kiss me, saith the cloudict 
To the rainbow's rosy rim, 

Thou glorious arc of beauty, 
Kiss me with colors dim! 


Kiss me, saith the lakelet 
To Luna's silver beam, 

At midnight hour come kiss me, 
And o'er my surface gleam. 


Kiss me, saith the hilltop 
To sunsct's ruddy light, 

As its departing glories 
Sink in the arms of night. 


Kiss me, saith the roscbud 
To the dewdrop bright and fair, 
As its freshly-opening blushes 
Drink in the morning air. 


Kiss me, saith the maiden 
To her lover fond and true, 
As parting tears are falling, 
And lips breathe forth adieu. 


Kiss me, saith the mother 
To the bright-eyed cherub child, 
When, fresh from fairy dreamland, 
It has fondly, sweetly smiled. 


Kiss me, saith all beauties 
Of earthland’s rich domain, 
To the starry realms above us, 
And all that in them reign. 
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WHO WINS? 
BY MISS KATE PUTNAM. 


‘* HANDSOME, isn’t he?” 

“Very. Do you know him?” 

“Only by reputation. They say he is brave as a 
lion, and so wealthy!” 

* Ellen,” said a third, joining in the conversation, 
“do you know the name of that very fine-looking 
young officer with Will Bradshaw?” 

* Captain Crowninshield of the ——-th N. Y. You 
know the regiment is at home on a short furlough— 
I’m so delighted at his coming here! The accounts 
I’ve heard of him from George—he was in his regi- 
ment awhile—have made me half wild to see him.” 

“Well, [suppose the seeing him arm-in-arm with 
Mr. Bradshaw is sufficient proof of his being some 
one to know.” 

“ The idea of any one’s doubting for a moment that 
Captain Crowninshield was ‘some one to know.’” 
Spoken half-indignantly. 

Meantime the subject of these admiring asides 
was walking leisurely up and down the long piazza 
with Will Bradshaw, general favorite and man-about- 
town, who pr 1 fidently upon the merits 
of operas and debutantes, and was equally knowing 
in wines and horses. Slender, listless, fastidious, 
he presented in face, figure and manner, a marked 
contrast to his companion, whose erect carriage, 
and soldierly tread agreed well with his larger pro- 
portions, keen black eyes, and thoroughly wide-awake 
air. If, as Theodore Winthrop has said, Peter Sker- 
rett had the moustache of the Revolutionary War, 
Captain Crowninshield’s moustache must certainly 
have been the corresponding military adornment of 
our own times. Heavy, black, and with a slight 
graceful downward curve, it intensified every play of 
feature, or, when he chose, completely hid the ex- 
pression of the firm lip beneath. He sauntered on, 
talking lightly, and carelessly scanning the various 
groups scattered over and around the piazza, for 
breakfast was just over, and a constantly increasing 
number sought the fresh morning breeze. As they 
passed the open hall door, the young man’s wander- 
ing eye glancing in fora moment became fixed as if 
by some object of unusual attraction. 

‘When we pass the door again, Will,” said he as 
they walked on, “ tell me if you know the young lady 
in white, who sits at one side talking with a gentle- 
man.” 

Bradshaw started. 
dark and Italian-like?” 

“Yes, there was something rather uncommon 
about her, and she was certainly very handsome.” 

“T think I know whom you mean—” 

“* Look now.” 

‘“‘Itis the same, Miss Sellon. That’s the woman 
who played the deuce with poor Jack.” 

“Ah!” then; aftera pause. ‘Do you know her 
well enough to introduce me?” 

“Why, yes,” said Bradshaw, in evident surprise; 
“ if you really wish—” 

“On second thoughts, no. At least, not yet. 
haps some time I shall ask you.” 

Just then Captain Crowninshield’s words were cut 
short. A carriage drawn by two very frisky horses 
had been driven up to the piazza, and stood there 
awaiting its future occupants. Close by, a little child 
who had run away from its nurse had been playing 
in the sun, but now, frightened by the near vicinity 
of the pawing horses, it tried to toddle back, but 
losing its balance fell from the edge of the piazza, and 
rolled close to the stamping feet. Had Captain 





“Was she very handsome? 


Per- 


Crowninshield been a moment later, it would have 
been a little corpse that he lifted from the ground, 
for the horse’s hoof, poised just over the spot where 


the child had lain would have dashed out her life in- 
stantly; but, just in time, he raised her unharmed, 
though frightened and screaming, from the wild hoofs 
that plunged below. Turning to the pale crowd that 
had been drawn around by the cries of the child, he 
gave her to Miss Sellon, who happened to stand 
nearest; her lips apart, and her splendid eyes wide 
open and blazing full upon him. Even at that mo- 
ment she did not fail—coquette that she was! to 
notice the glance he cast upon her, nor to wonder 
what emotion kindled the black eyes with a sudden 
fire. The look recurred to her again and again, but 
its meaning she could not divine. 

Of course the morning’s adventure made Captain 
Crowninshield quite a hero. The glances of admira- 
tion from so many bright eyes might have embar- 
rassed a more diffident man, but the captain was 
constitutionally cool. He retired, however, in dis- 
may, before the overwhelming thanks of the grateful 
mother; not liking, as he laughingly remarked to 
Bradshaw, the having escaped alive from so many 
battles, to be drowned at last in a flood of tears. So 
he slipped off with his newspaper to one of the de- 
serted window-seats that overlooked the piazza, and 
there established himself in comfort. He had waded 
to about the middle of a prosy speech, when hearing 
voices made him lift his eyes to see Miss Sellon, in 
company with several ladies and gentlemen, ap- 
proaching the house. Coming into the room where 
he was reading, one of them began to play snatches 
of operas, while the others lounged about. As for 
Miss Sellon, under cover of a magazine she was 
studying Captain Crowninshield’s face with swift 
stealthy glances, seeking for some clue to the mys- 
terious meaning that his eyes had flashed upon her 
that morning. He did not look up, although he felt 
her searching glance, but the thick moustache stirred 
with never a quiver of the lip below. Presently he 
threw down the paper and walked away without so 
much as a look in her direction. She bit her lip and 
frowned. 

The ball-room that evening presented a gay ap- 
pearance. There were an unusual number of belles 
at N—— that season, and Will Bradshaw, ashe scan- 
ned the bly, smiled, well-p] d, at the variety 
of pretty faces and toilets which greeted his eye. 
Conspicuous tor both was Miss Sellon. No one could 
tell exactly why she was always the most tastefully 
dressed of any present, but there was ever some 
beauty of shade, some charm of wreath, finally some 
exquisite combination of various beauties which 
made an inimitable whole. But, as all except her 
rivals allowed, her face and figure would become 
anything. It was not only that she was handsome, 
but her beauty was of that foreign style which at- 
tracts the more for itsrarity. Large liquid dark eyes 
that could melt or burn, but whose every glance was 
a poison-tipped arrow to the rash gazer, masses of 
wavy black hair, and a figure superbly symmetrical. 
Her features, though fine, were not classically per- 
fect, but most people who looked into the depths 
that shone between the black lashes did not think to 
criticise the rest of the face. One thing more. She 
was a thorough coquette, and such a woman will be 
dangerous though she possess “neither form nor 
comeliness.” 

Surrounded as she was by admirers, Miss Sellon’s 
eyes yet turned often to the door that evening. At 
length she saw Bradshaw, who was not dancing, start 
forward and welcome a new-comer, whose tall, sol- 
dierly form was conspicuous among the crowd. They 
stood together talking awhile, Captain Crownin- 
shield’s black eyes surveying the various groups with 
a careless glance, until they rested upon her. Pres- 
ently moving further down the room they approached 
her, and she could hear Will Bradshaw’s voice, 
saying: 

“Miss Sellon, Captain Crowninshield requests the 
honor of an introduction.” 

She bowed, and Captain Crowninshield, coming 
nearer, was regularly presented. After a few com- 
monplaces, Bradshaw left them, making his way toa 
merry group somewhat further down. Miss Sellon 
smiled as she looked after him. 

“Ah,” said she, ‘“ Mr. Bradshaw has gone over to 
the enemy.” 

“Must we swear allegiance to one side or the 
other?” said her companion. ‘I suppose we are 
allowed to choose our commanders, or are we mus- 
tered into the ranks without regard to our feelings?” 





“¢O, we allow free choice,” she replied, laughing. 

With the penalty of death to those who wont 
enlist with you, I presume. Of course we wear the 
colors we fight under?” he continued, picking up a 
knot of ribbon which had fallen from her dress. She 
hesitated a moment but said nothing, and his hand 
closed upon it. 

“Do you know,” he continued, “that soldiers 
sometimes seek the lives of their own officers instead 
of aiming at the enemy?” 

Why that significant tone? She looked up, sur- 
prised, in his face, as she asked his meaning; but the 
look which she met was so hard, so searching, that 
she involuntarily shrank before it, yet before she 
could analyze her own feelings, both look and tone 
were wholly changed as he answered, carelessly: 

“Mean? O nothing, except to give you some val- 
uable information in return for your kindness in 
making me your color-bearer. Will you waltz?” 
and off they flew. 

That night as Annette Sellon, looking in the tall 
mirror, saw her maid unbraid the jewels from the 
lengths of her hair, she saw, too, her cheek flush, and 
her eyes soften through their brilliancy, with the 
memories of that evening which were stirring about 





her heart. What did it mean? She could not tell, 


only that she, haughty Annette Sellon, was conscious 
of a power which she had never felt before, but whose 
influence now she could not wish to lose. 

And Captain Crowninshield, meantime, sitting in 
the flood of moonlight that flowed whitely around 
him, looked pale and stern as he debated some ques- 
tion with himself. As his eye fell on the now crump- 
led knot ofribbon his face darkened, but his muttered 
words were inaudible. 

The next day came, and the next, and the next, 
and that night’s flirtation had become an established 
thing, but Captain Crowninshield’s wooing was not 
precisely according to the common custom of such 
matters. At times he seemed devoted, even tender; 
but again there was an indifference in his manner 
which would never let Miss Sellon be sure of her 
conquest. The worst feature of this phase of affairs 
was, that at such times, his carelessness seemed only 
carelessness; there was no appearance of moodiness 
or anger which the most ingenious could twist into 
an indication of jealous love. Once, indeed, Miss 
Sellon attempted to pique him into jealousy by com- 
mencing a desperate flirtation with a deeply-smitten 
Bostonian, but was discouraged from pursuing the 
experiment, by the utter and provoking nonchalance 
exhibited by Captain Crowninshield. That gentle- 
man, instead of casting black looks upon his rival, or 
even ridiculing him, seemed to consider him a person 
rather to be patronized than otherwise. He walked 
with him; offered him cigars; in fine, appeared to 
have no other interest in the flirtation, than that 
which he shared witha dozen other spectators. Miss 
Sellon, therefore, soon abandoned a course which 
seemed to have no result, unless it was the undesir- 
able one of causing Captain Crowninshield to treat 
with more attention a blonde and very pretty girl 
who was his next neighbor at table. The Bostonian 
was soon flung to the winds, and the captain resumed 
his place. 

One day, in coming down Maple Hill, Miss Sellon 
turned her ankle by stepping on a loose stone. The 
pain was really intense; so much so as to cause a 
faintness which forced her to sit down awhile; yet 
she could see no softening in Captain Crowninshield’s 
stern face, which looked down upon her, dark and 
silent. Why was it? He could feel pity she was 
sure; for only yesterday when little Amy Steele had 
bruised her finger on the door-hinge, she had seen 
him lift the child to his knee and caress and soothe 
her to smiles again. That was but an aching finger, 
while this—she sighed; then, to hide the cause of 
the sigh from the keen eyes fixed upon her face, said, 
smiling faintly: 

“1 am not good at bearing pain. I have known so 
little of it.” 

His face had changed now, and his tone also. 
Looking at her thoughtfully, he said: 

*“ People are sometimes very cruel from sheer 
ignorance of pain, are they not? If I were to push 
another from this rock —” laying his hand upon a 
cliff which fell, steep and ragged, to the plain be- 
neath—“ could I ider myself irresponsible because 
I had had no definite idea of the results which would 
follow?” 

She smiled. “ In strict poetical justice, you ought 
to be taught what those results would be. At any 
rate, the safety of society would demand the removal 
of so dangerous an experimentalist. But what has 
put you in the mood to suppose such things? You 
have no intention, I hope, of flinging me over that 
black rock? Now, I fearI am too dangerously near 
the edge for you to resist the temptation!” she said, 
looking up and laughing. 

“Am not Jin more danger?” 2 answered, with a 
look which bore down her own; then continued: “I 
am a soldier, and—soldiers, you know, are considered 
stern and pitiless, but I have, after all, only too soft 
a heart, and wish to learn from such fairand merci- 
ful lips, what would be my duty in martial law when 
inclination and justice conflict. There must be, then, 
no weak relentings? Justice betore everything, you 
think?” : 

“So says your Latin proverb, I believe. ‘Let Jus- 
tice be done, though the heavens fall!’” she replied, 
rising. 

‘You areright,” he answered, with a singular in- 
tonation. “Are you ready to goon? Let me assist 
you. Don’t fear to lean too heavily; your weight is 
nothing to me, and I am not easily tired.” 

“What a sweet little creature!” was the general 
exclamation, after a glance at a shady nook of the 
piazza, wherein sat a young girl half-hidden in the 
glossy woodbine, through whose green masses but 
one sunbeam stole to kindle into glory the golden 
rings of hair below. Very blonde, her perfect fair- 
ness was relieved by a sunset flush of color, and 
brows and lashes of a deeper stain than her hair, 
which, falling upon her shoulders behind, clustered 
over her forehead in short curls, thereby increasing 
her childish appearance. But there hovered about 
her always a pretty dignity, and in her blue eyes, 
when the curled anburn lashes were raised, one 
might see a calm, unshrinking look, which told that 

spirit and determination formed a part of the girlish 
character. Her party had arrived not long before, 
and, still in her travelling-dress, she sat where she 
could catch the cool breeze that wandered down from 
the woody hill. While resting there, she saw two 
tigures turn from the footpath at the bottom of the 
hill and strike into the road leading to the house. 
Idly she watched them while yet at a distance. 
Others also had seen the pair and smiled significantly. 
Two ladies who had paused near the new-comer, 
did not confine themselves to smiles alone. Said one: 

“That will really be an engagement, I believe. 








Don’t you think so?” 


















































“Tt seems like it.” 

“ T think she ts attached to him. I never s» 
appear just as she does now. Well, it’s quit 
she gave up flirting, but I can’t imagine he 
man can dare to trust her.” 

“She has been a terrible flirt.” 

“Yes indeed. Do you remember how she t: 
poor John Averill last summer? I really pitied 
Girls will flirt, I know, but that was a litt: 
bad.” 

“She would never dare to trifle so with C.: 
Crowninshield. He looks like one who can take 
of himself, doesn’t he?” 

“Yes, buthe is evidently in love. Look at 
now.” 

“They make a handsome pair.” 

“*Ye-es, but too dark. By the way, what a « 
ing contradiction they are to the law of oppo: 
Both so dark yet so devoted! Now I should 
thought Captain Crowninshield much more lik: - 
fancy some very fair blonde—like the young lac. 
just passed—” she ti i,as they r i) 
walk—* How very pretty she is!" 

The young lady referred to had given one « 
start while they spoke, but in a moment she le: 
back in her chair, and watched with a very quie: 
the two figures which came slowly up the road. 
they paused a moment upon the piazza she lo 
slightly forward, a movement which brought her .. 





then, exclaimed involuntarily: 

“What an exquisite face!” 

At the words Captain Crowninshield turned 
but at sight of that child-like beauty set in ita tr. 
of gold rings and green curling tendrils, started, 
made a few hurried steps toward the young | :. 
who, rising, checked his further advance wi: 
slight distant bow, and disappeared through o) 
the low windows. When the young man retur: 
there was a deeper dent than usual between 
straight black brows, but his careless manner sho + 
no sign of annoyance. 

“Papa, dear, do you feel too tired to ride fur: 
to-day?” 

It was the heroine of the piazza, Miss Lilian Wi, 
ton by name, who spoke. The person addressec. 
fine-looking oldish gentleman, and the very piety: 
of health, answered in some surprise: 

“I tired? why no, Lily, but I thought you 1. 
laid your plans to spend some weeks here?” 

“Yes sir, 1 did, but I see very few of my frie 





wont be at the Notch longer than next week 


stop here by-and-by; that is, if it makes no din 
ence to you, papa.” 
“Not the slightest; I want you to please yours. 
my child, I shall like what you like, never fi: 
But Lily, are you sure the journey wont be too mu 
for you? Wouldn't it be better if you rested un! 
to-morrow?” 
“No indeed, papa. If we are coming back hy . 
in a few weeks, I would much rather not stop at 
now, but go directly to the Mountains.” 
“Very well, my dear, ring the bell, then, an 
will have the carriage brought round directly aft:: 
dinner.” Which was done, Miss Lilian, moreov« 
having persuaded her affectionate father that it wou 
be much the best plan for them to dine in her roo: 
which was uncommonly large and pleasant, and, 
she said, ‘away from all those disagreeable peor) 
whom nobody knew.” 
As they rolled away from the door, Mr. Wheato:. 
turning suddenly to his daughter, said: 
“By the way, Lily, there is at least one of yo 
friends here—1 saw Captain Crowninshield a mome 
in the hall, He would have called on you, but son: 
engagement with a lady hurried him away.” 

Lilian made some careless reply, and the subjc 
was dropped. 
“I appeal to Captain Crowninshield—” 
“At your service, Miss Wales.” 
“Is it wrong to flirt? Agnes says it is, but 
think we should be very dull without a little harn 
less flirting, now and then!” 
“A little harmless flirting!’ repeated the youn 





man, in a tone scarcely in unison with the gay voic« 
about him. “ You asked the question in jest, shall . 
answer in the same spirit, or speak as I reall, 
think?” 

“O, as you think, by all means.” So said Fann 
Wales, and a hush of curiosity fell upon the grou; 
80 that Miss Sellon, sitting in the moonlight just out 
side the door, lost not one of the captain's tirm, clea: 
tones. 

“I think, then, that there is no more wicked anc 
cruel thing in the world, than what you call ‘; 
little harmless flirtation,’ and 1 think a woman wh. 
deliberately flirts is—no matter what—" but the cap 
tain’s stern face amply pleted his t 
“You will call this plain speaking,” he continued , 
“but I have seen enough of the misery caused b 
this same pleasant amusement, to give me a right t 
speak plainly upon the subject. Pardon me, Mine 
Wales,” he said, more gently, after a glance at th 
distressed face of the girl, “and do not imagine that 
I could for a moment suppose we attached the same 
meaning to the word. What you call flirtation is, 
no doubt, @ pleasant and perfectly innocent pastime ; 
not that cool and deliberate coquetry, for which, 
thank Heaven! comparatively few women are suf- 
ficiently hard-hearted. Once more, pardon me, but 
I never hear the word without an inward shudder at 
its possibilities.” With these words the captain left 
the wondering group, and stepped upon the plazza 
where he found Miss Sellon. 
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“Tt seems like it.” 


“T think she fs attached to him. I never saw her | but he thought her face looked paler than was its 


appear just as she does now. Well, it’s quite time 
she gave up flirting, but I can’t imagine how any 
man can dare to trust her.” 

“ She has been a terrible flirt.” 

‘Yes indeed. Do you remember how she treated 
poor John Averill last summer? I really pitied him. 
Girls will flirt, I know, but that was a little too 
bad.” 


‘She would never dare to trifle so with Captain | 


Crowninshield. He looks like one whocan take care 
of himself, doesn’t he?” 

“Yes, but he is evidently in love. Look at him 
now.” 

“They make a handsome pair.” 

“‘ Ye-es, but too dark. By the way, what a strik- 
ing contradiction they are to the law of opposit 


It might have been only the effect of the moonlight, 


wont. She had been sitting so near the door that he 
knew she could not have failed to hear what had 
just been said, and as they strolled down one of the 
leafy walks, he said: 





| to me a moment ago, you wondered, perhaps, at the 
| bitterness of the reply?” 
| She did not speak, and he continued: 

“May I tell you why I feel so deeply on that sub- 
| ject? It is one on which I cannot talk, but to-night 
—and for you—I must explain.” 

Again that shade of sarcasm which she had more 
than once detected in his voice when addressing her. 
As he finished speaking he paused by a seat built 
around an oldelm. Glancing about he saw groups 





Both so dark yet so devoted! Now I should have 
thought Captain Crowninshield much more likely to 
fancy some very fair blonde—like the young lady we 
just passed—” she continued, as they resumed their 
walk—“ How very pretty she is!” 

The young lady referred to had given one quick 
start while they spoke, but in a moment she leaned 
back in her chair, and watched with a very quiet face 
the two figures which came slowly up the road. As 
they paused a moment upon the piazza she leaned 
slightly forward, a movement which brought her face 
out of shadow. Miss Sellon turning her head just 
then, exclaimed involuntarily: 

“What an exquisite face!” 

At the words Captain Crowninshield turned also; 
but at sight of that child-like beauty set in its frame 
of gold rings and green curling tendrils, started, then 
made a few hurried steps toward the young lady, 
who, rising, checked his further advance with a 
slight distant bow, and disappeared through one of 
the low windows. When the young man returned 
there was a deeper dent than usual between the 
straight black brows, but his careless manner showed 
no sign of annoyance. 

“ Papa, dear, do you feel too tired to ride further 
to-day?” 

It was the heroine of the piazza, Miss Lilian Whea- 
ton by name, who spoke. The person addressed, a 
tine-looking oldish gentleman, and the very picture 
of health, answered in some surprise: 

“T tired? why no, Lily, but I thought you had 
laid your plans to spend some weeks here?” 

“Yes sir, I did, but I see very few of my friends 
here, and if I stay I shall miss Katie Wills, for she 
wont be at the Notch longer than next week. I 
would rather go directly to the Mountains now, and 
stop here by-and-by; that is, if it makes no differ- 
ence to you, papa.” 

“Not the slightest; I want you to please yourself, 
my child, I shall like what you like, never fear. 
But Lily, are you sure the journey wont be too much 
for you? Wouldn’t it be better if you rested until 
to-morrow?” 

““No indeed, papa. If we are coming back here 
in a few weeks, I would much rather not stop at all 
now, but go directly to the Mountains.” 

“Very well, my dear, ring the bell, then, and I 
will have the carriage brought round directly after 
dinner.” Which was done, Miss Lilian, moreover, 
having persuaded her affectionate father that it would 
be much the best plan for them to dine in her room, 
which was uncommonly large and pleasant, and, as 
she said, “away from all those disagreeable people 
whom nobody knew.” 

As they rolled away from the door, Mr. Wheaton, 
turning suddenly to his daughter, said: 


“By the way, Lily, there is at least one of your 
friends here—1 saw Captain Crowninshield a moment 
in the hall, He would have called on you, but some 
engagement with a lady hurried him away.” 

Lilian made some careless reply, and the subject 
was dropped. 

‘‘T appeal to Captain Crowninshield—” 

“At your service, Miss Wales.” 

“Is it wrong to flirt? Agnes says it is, but I 
think we should be very dull without a little harm- 
less flirting, now and then!’”’ 

“A little harmless flirting!’’’ repeated the young 
man, in a tone scarcely in unison with the gay voices 
about him. “ You asked the question in jest, shall I 
answer in the same spirit, or speak as I really 
think?” 

“QO, as you think, by all means.” So said Fanny 
Wales, and a hush of curiosity fell upon the group, 
so that Miss Sellon, sitting in the moonlight just out- 
side the door, lost not one of the captain’s tirm, clear 
tones. 

“IT think, then, that there is no more wicked and 
cruel thing in the world, than what you call ‘a 
little harmless flirtation,’ and 1 think a woman who 
deliberately flirts is—no matter what—”’ but the cap- 
tain’s stern face amply pleted his t 
* You will call this plain speaking,” he continued; 
“but I have seen enough of the misery caused by 
this same pleasant amusement, to give me a right to 
speak plainly upon the subject. Pardon me, Miss 
Wales,”’ he said, more gently, after a glance at the 
distressed face of the girl, ‘and do not imagine that 
I could for a moment suppose we attached the same 
meaning to the word. What you call flirtation is, 
no doubt, a pleasant and perfectly innocent pastime ; 
not that cool and deliberate coquetry, for which, 
thank Heaven! comparatively few women are suf- 
ticiently hard-hearted. Once more, pardon me, but 
L never hear the word without an inward shudder at 
its possibilities.” With these words the captain left 
the wondering group, and stepped upon the piazza 
where he found Miss Sellon. 





at a dist. , but too far off to interrupt their tete- 
a-tete. So, having seen Miss Sellon comfortably 
seated, he leaned against the tree beside her, where 
he could look down in her face. The moonlight was 
clear almost as day. After some hesitation he began 
in a low voice: 

“Thad a friend once, Miss Sellon, who was very 





dear tome. No one has ever filled his place in my 
| life; no other ever will. We were devoted friends, 
though he was far better than I. We entered the 
service together, and in the same regiment, where 
he was one of the best officers. But one day it was 
his evil fate to meet a flirt—shall I tell you what the 
word means?’’—O, the bitterness in his voice !—“ but 
perhaps my definition might startle you. Day after 
day she drew him on, feeding him with soft words 
and sweet smiles, until the intoxication of his love 
remembered nothing but her, while she—O, she 
thought him well enough to flirt with, but wher he 
presumed to offer her his honest heart—a heart too 
noble for one like her to understand—with one care- 
less touch of her dainty fingers she threw it away— 
broken! But what of that? Idol-worshipers must 
think themselves only too much honored if their idol 
graciously accept their dying agonies. When we met 
again I could not help seeing how changed he was, 
and I questioned him as to the cause. Something of 
that "Ss ¢ he told me, but more— 
which he could not speak—I learned from one who 
had seen it all. Little did I then imagine the end, 
but when a man is determined to throw away 
his life, opportunities are seldom lacking. You are 
shivering now; this breeze is too cold, or perhaps 
you are shuddering at my dismal story. I ought to 
beg pardon, perhaps, for paining your tender nature 
with the recital, but let me finish, and then you shall 
say what the cause of all this wretchedness deserves. 
The death that he so recklessly sought upon the 
battle-field for a time evaded his eager clutch, but 
one day—pardon my folly—I can never speak of it 
quite calmly—in one of our deadliest battles he charg- 
ed the enemy right in the teeth of their guns. It was 
a deed fit only fora madman, yet I saw him a mo- 
ment before the charge, and on his handsome face 
was asmile as peaceful as achild’s. The whole line 
blazed out and he dropped, literally covered with 
wounds. I never saw him again. The service had 
lost one of its best officers, and I—my only friend. 
Some blamed his rash daring, but J knew why he 

threw away his life. Annette Sellon,” he continued, 

stopping short and speaking slowly— must I tell 

you why John Averill flung away, like a worthless 

thing, the lite God gave him?” 

She cowered before him, her hands clasped over 
her face. ‘‘Spare me!” she muttered. 

“* Did you spare him? Did you ever feel one throb 
of womanly pity for his sufferings? Do you know, 
Annette Sellon, what name your deed merits? I 
tell you that many a one has laid violent hands upon 
his neighbor’s life with less blood-guiltiness than—” 

He stopped, for she rose up suddenly before him, 
deadly pale, but with eyes that flamed: 

“It is not from you that that reproach should come! 
Your course toward me has not been so guiltless!” 
She hissed the words in a quick, strained voice; then 
dropped upon the seat and ‘covered her face with her 
hands again. 

“T understand you,” he said, slowly; “‘and you 

are right. WhenI saw poor Jack fall, I made a 
solemn vow, that if chance ever threw it in my way 
to revenge one of his wrongs, I would do so. When 
I saw you at first I was drawn toward you, but when 
I learned who you were—Heaven forgive me!—but 
every other feeling was swallowed up in the one 
desire to make you feel every suffering, every throb 
of agony that you inflicted upon him. I would have 
been willing todie the next moment, I think, if I 
might so have insured you one hour’s torture such as 
that with which you daily wrung John Averill’s 
heart. It is cruel, it is unchristian, 1 know; but it 
is my nature. Ihad no right to seek to take your 
punishment into my own hands. It was a hazardous 
experiment, which I should have avoided tor my sake 
as well as yours, for—it is a weakness which I confess 
with shame—I am atraid that even the memory of 
my dead friend could not have steeled my heart 
against you, had not that heart already been 
another’s.”” 
She shivered as he said this, but after it was all 
over, she felt a bitter pleasure in the thought, that 
had he met her before that other, he would have 
been her own after all. 

‘*T have done wrong,” he continued, “‘ and for that 
wrong I ask your forgiveness. I go from here to- 
morrow, and I shall never, so far as I know, see you 
again. Annette, we cannot be friends—but we need 
not be enemies?” 

She rose and placed her hand in that outstretched 





* 
“* Miss Sellon, if you heard the question addressed 


through their depths like living coals. Together they 
walked up the moonlit garden, and before they 
parted he lifted her hot hand to his lips which print- 
ed there one kiss; the first—and the last. She did 
not see him again. 


* Lilian!” 

Lilian Wheaton started up quickly, as she heard 
her own name pronounced by a voice—surely she 
knew that voice! She was sitting on the river's 
bank, idly drawing lines and letters in the soft beach- 
sand. From this childish employment she turned to 
meet Captain Crowninshield’s black eyes, not three 
feet away. She colored slightly at first, but the flush 
soon died, and it was with even less than her usual 
blush-rose bloom that she greeted him, saying, 
rather coldly: 

“Good evening, Captain Crowninshield.” 

“I beg your pardon, Miss Wheaton,” he answered. 
“Your having forgotten the Arthur, is, I suppose, a 
hint that I must forget the Lilian. So be it, then.” 

He threw himself upon the grass beside her, and 
for some time they conversed with as much ceremo- 
nious politeness as if they were the merest acquaint- 
ances. At last he said, suddenly: 

“*How much longer do you mean this to continue?” 

“TI don’t understand you, Captain Crownin- 
shield,” said Lilian, who, studiously avoiding the 
eyes that sought hers, had once more resumed her 
occupation of drawing figures and directly effacing 


em. 

“T fear your employment is symbolical,” said Cap- 
tain Crowninshield, watching the letters disappear 
as soon as made, under the light movement of the 
little hand. “1 know it is said to be the case with 
many young ladies, that the merest trifle will blot 
out an unfortunate friend, but I thought you more 
constant, Miss Wheaton.” 

She did not reply, and Captain Crowninshield, 
seizing a stick which lay near, said: 

“ Very well, since you wont speak, I have no ob- 
jections to conversing in this way, if you prefer it;” 
at the same time skillfully tracing in large letters 
upon the sand the words—‘“ I love you.” 

She cast one shy glance from under the curled 
lashes, at the bold writing, but when she had read, 
the blush-rose deepened to crimson. Still she did 
not speak. 

“ What,” said the captain, “‘wont you answer me 
so, either? Then—” but here Lilian rose, saying 
that she must go back to papa. 

“One moment,” said the young man, catching the 
little hand as it dropped the stick with which she had 
been writing. 

‘IT cannot stay amoment. Let me go, please.” 
At the same time attempting to free her hand. 

“But I have something to tell you—” 

“But I don’t wish to hear—Captain Crownin- 
shield.” 

“* But, by Heaven, you shall hear!” exclaimed the 
young man, tried beyond endurance; then instantly 
releasing her hand—‘ Forgive me, I should not have 
spoken so to you.” 

She turned to leave him, but he said: 

“You will not be so cruel, Lilian; you will not 
judge me unheard?” 

He spoke so imploringly that she lingered a mo- 
ment; and then, of course, he persuaded her to stay 
longer. He told her what, in honor, he might, of his 
acquaintance with Miss Selion. Ifshe guessed there 
was more than he spoke, she said nothing of her sus- 
picions. When he had ended, he said: 

“And now will you answer that questionI wrote 
some time ago? It is oneI have often longed to ask, 
but never dared to risk before. Dearest, if you will 
not answer it, may 7?” 

It has never been understood that she objected to 
his settling the whole affair. 

“And now call me Arthur—just once?” 

He had his own way in this also, and his face was 
radiant as he said: 

“And I need not say ‘Miss Wheaton’ now? I 
may call you Lilian?” ‘ 

“O yes,” said she, laughing, ‘ Youmay—indeed. 
you must, call me Lilian. Idon’t want to hear ‘ Miss 
Wheaton’ oftener than is necessary, I dislike the 
name so much,” > 
* You do?” said Captain Crowninshield, laughing 
at her naive confession. ‘‘ How glad I am that I 
can give you one you think prettier. I have not 
forgotten your artless admission that you liked my 
name ‘so much.’ ” 

“That was only politeness, said Lilian, laughing. 
“You asked me the question outright, and what else 
could I say?” It is no matter about the answer. 
Miss Sellon is to marry a millionaire, but when she 
heard of Captain Crowninshield’s marriage, she only 
said—*“ If he had seen me first!’ 

ARE THEY MAHOGANY? 

Green, in our class in college, was a very cool man; 
he could play the most impudent trick possible before 
the professor’s eye, and never wince. One day the 
professor of matl tics had a theodolite brought 
into the room, and gave a long description of its ma- 
echinery and use. When he had finished, each mem- 
ber of the class had an opportunity of examining it 
more minutely. When it came to Green’s turn, he 
looked at it very casually, and then commenced ex- 
amining its three legs very minutely, This, of course, 
put the professor on the qui vive, who cleared his 














acting in totally different ways on the professor and 








one. She had not shed a tear, but her eyes burned 


his pupils. 


A CAMEL RIDE. 

The animal I got was a common baggage camel— 
very savage and stubborn, crying loudly and running 
backwards when beaten; so that my first experience 
was not a very pleasant one. He knelt down for me 
to get upon him, but even then it was a long stretch 
to cross his back. Subsequently, in Egypt, I learned 
to vault on to the saddle; if, indeed, the package of 
old carpet, straw, and wood-work could be called 
one. In front there is a high pommel, which you 
clutch hold of when the animal rises. If you did not 
do this, the pitching forwards and backwards is so 
violent that you would inevitably be thrown off. 
You have only a simple single halter to guide him 
with, and the end ‘of this is sufficiently long to beat 
him. I will own to having been in a terrible fright 
all the while I was on his back. With his uneasy, 
rocking motion I had the greatest difficulty in the 
world to keep on, and the fall from my elevated perch 
—for such it really was—would have been no joke; 
and when he trotted, it was enough to bring the heart 
into the mouth. If I were asked to describe the first 
sensations of a camel ride, I would say—take a music- 
stool, and beving wound it up as high as it will go, 
put it in a cart without springs, get on the top, and 
next drive the cart transversely across a ploughed 
field, and you will then form some notion of the ter- 
ror and uncertainty you would experience the first 
time you mountedacamel. To make him go fast, 
you cry “Su! su!” and also make a noise with your 
tongue, something like the word “thluck!” and to 
get him to kneel down, you pull his neck sideways 
and downwards, and produce a crepitating sound by 
pressing your tongue against the back of your teeth. 
At first, a very short journey is exceedingly fatiguing, 
and gives one the lumbago for a week; but after- 
wards a see-saw motion becomes so little cared for, 
that I can well understand folks going to sleep ona 
camel. Once, in the desert, on a very hot day, 1 
nearly dozed off myself. 





To render inevitable evil as light as possible, is to 


be in reality what may be called both happy and 
wise. 














Our Curious Department. 





(Prepared for the Flag of our Union.) 
The Sanci Diamond. 

The celebrated Sanci diamond has been purchased 
by Messrs. Garrard, of the Haymarket, for Sir Jam- 
setjee Jeheebhoy, of Bombay, for $20,000. The his- 
torical interest attached to this stone is remarkable 
and quite authentic, It formerly belonged to Charles 
the Bold of Burgundy, then passed into the possession 





ultimately became one of the crown jewels of France, 
was worn at the coronation of Louis XIV. and XV., 
and was stolen at the sack of the Tuileries in 1789; 
it then passed to the Queen of Ferdinand VIL., of 
Spain, who gave it to Godoy, Prince de la Paix, and 
from him was transferred to the Demidoff family, its 
last possessors. 





A bad Investment for a Life Ins. Company. 

We recently related the decease, at Versailles, of a 
French lady, in her 107th year. It further appears, 
in a statement recently made, that in 1822, being then 
in her 65th year, she effected a life contract with the 
General Life Insurance Company of Paris, by which 
she was to receive 4$00 francs annually on payment 
of 30,000 francs at the time of making the contract. 
This annual sum was punctually paid, and amounted 
to 170,000 francs! The company must have taken a 
long breath when this apparently interminable ex- 
istence was closed. 





Curious Facts. 

It is curious that the third instance of the succes- 
sion of a Vice President to the vacant chair of the 
President is marked, as were the two former in- 
stances, by the fact that the vacancy occurs in the 
very early part of the term of office. President Har- 
rison was inaugurated March 4, 1841, and died April 4 
of the same year, one month after his inauguration. 
President Taylor was inaugurated eight years later, 
March 4, 1849, and died July 9 of the same year, about 
four months after entering office. President Lincoln 
was inaugurated for the second term on March 4, 
1865, and was killed April 14, less than two months 
after the commencement of the term of office. 


ae 


Odd Safe for Deeds. 
A sum of twenty thousand pounds is in litigation 
in Scotland, and depends upon a marriage contract, 
which being declared by one of the barristers to be 
buried with the male party to the contract, Hans 
George Leslie of Banff, orders have been given by 
the judge to have the grave opened and the coffin 
searched for such a document. 





New Invention. 

A method of coating wood with a varnish, hard as 
stone, has been recently introduced in Germany; the 
ingredients are forty parts of chalk, forty of rosin, 





four of linseed oil, to be melted together in an iron 


throat, and said: “‘ Well, Mr. Green, any questions to | pot. One part of native oxide of copper, and one of 
ask?” Green took another long, lingering look at its | 
legs, and coolly remarked—* Why, they are not | 
mahogany, are they?” The effect was irresistible, | wood with a brush, in the same way as paint, and, 


sulphuric acid are then to be added, atter which the 
composition is ready for use. It is applied hot to the 


as before observed, becomes exceedingly hard on 
drying. 


of the Sanci family, from whence it took its name, | 
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(Written for the Flag of our Union.) 
SOLDIER WILL. 


———eon 
BY HELEN MAYE. 


Over the tents the sunshine crept, 
Tinting them all with a gleam of gold, 
And in slumbrous quiet softly slept 
On the banner outsweeping fold on fold. 


Soldier Will is up and awake, 
Reading his letter all softly and low: 
“* Mother is better; for your dear sake, 
Little Nell is out where the farmers mow, 


* Picking the cowslips—a gathering sweet! 

She says the strawberry vines run wild, 
Now you are gone. Her busy fect 

Would run for you always, dear child !"" 


So Will reads on to the end, then turns 
And reads it o'er in his sober way ; 

His heart leaps high, and his brown cheek burns, 
At the loving words—** Yours ever, May,"’ 


He closes his eyes in a waking dream: 
The waving lilies grow pale and tall 
By the garden gate—in a crimson gleam 

The roses run over the wall. 


“ Mother, with hair all smooth and white, 
Sits in the door, with Nell at her knee; 
And May, with brown eyes all alight, 
Is reading a letter from me."’ 


He starts with a sigh from his happy dream 
At the sound of the bugle, to wait until 

The war is o'er, and the fireside gleam 
Welcomes the heart of Soldier Will. 





bars in a dreamy attitude, gazing far into cloudland, 
and wondering what was to be seen in the great 
world she had heard and dreamed of, far beyond the 
blue hills in the dim distance. 

The western sky was all aglow with a gold and 
crimson light, and the sweet, rural landscape—with 
Maggie in the foreground, the lazy cows leisurely 
wending their way towards her—some wading 
through the brook, and imbibing cooling draughts 
therefrom, others pausing to take fresh mouthfuls of 
grass, and some four or five standing close up to 
the bars, chewing their cud (looking as though 
they wondered very much why Maggie did not 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE GIRL ARTIST. 
BY EMMIE ELWOOD. 

MAGGIE stood leaning on the pasture bars, her 
short, dark curls falling in careless profusion about 
her rosy brown face, her red lips parted with a hap- 
py smile, and her brown eyes illumined with a bril- 
liant sparkle, which was beautiful to behold. One 
little, bare foot rested negligently upon the other, 
while both plump arms, dropped carelessly on the 
second bar (the topmost one was down), supported 
the sunburnt cheeks, as the little lass leaned over the 


let down the bars for them, and permit them to 
go home, like sensible cows), the long, dark line of 
forest fur a background, and over all, God’s radiant 
cloud-canopy—it was a scene to captivate an artist, 
and fill a poet’s soul with ecstasy. 

Maggie was burning with enthusiasm. It wasa 
shame, she mused, that this glorious picture should 
not be copied for the great world to see. She was 
sure it had never seen anything half so grand as this. 
But the impatient lowing of the kine, as they stared 
at her with their great eyes, in open-mouthed won- 
der, soon restored her scattered faculties, she hastily 
let down the bars, and patting each cow, and calling 
them by name, as they stepped over the rails, waited 
until the last one had passed, and then slowly follow- 
ed on, her heart glowing with a great purpose, a 
grand resolve, which she determined to put into ex- 
ecution the first opportunity. 

The same hour the succeeding night found Maggie 
in the same spot; but this time, instead of leaning 
over the bars, she was perched upon the old stone 
wall which they connected, and thus, with a board 
for an ease], a piece of paper, and a stubbed end of a 
pencil, our little embryo artist set to work with 
commendable diligence and enthusiasm to perform 
the praiseworthy undertaking, which was to render 
her name immortal], and her loved Moss Glen a re- 
nowned landscape, which all eyes should behold and 
admire. 

Happy little Maggie, in her ious simplicity! 
She thought she had but to make the effort, and the 
accomplishment of her hopes was certain. She did 
not know that fo will and to do would not always in- 
sure success, and that ere she could be a real artist, 
there would be weary years of heart struggles, dis- 
couragements and depressing encounters with the 
hard world, such as would wear her strength and 
lacerate her spirit, until, when the desired end should 
be finally attained, she would be just ready to sink 








despair. 

Innocent little Maggie! she knew nothing of all 
this, but toiled on with persevering patience, won- 
dering what made the cows’ legs look so funny in her 


the natural way. She held her little head on one 
side, and pondered the question, but she could not 
quite make it out, so she turned her attention to oth- 
er portions of the landscape, resolving to leave the 
cows till the last. 

A whole week she toiled on her little picture, when 
she went fur the cows at night, bestowing much care 


L. 





beneath her cross, and give up the struggle in 


picture, as though they all grew in a row, instead of 


and thoughtful labor upon it. She would steal away 
as early as possible, and thus gain time to continue 
her cherished task. But Saturday night she stayed 
later than she was aware, and the farmer’s wife was 
at her elbow, and there was a sharp rap on her knuck- 
les before she thought of the cows, and her missio® 
to drive them. - 

“You good-for-nothin’ hussy! to fool away your 
time in this manner, when I’ve ben waitin’ this half 
hour to help Jacob milk the cows. Away with you, 
and don’t let me katch you in this scrape ag’in. 
What's this?” demanded the virago, catching up 
Maggie’s poor picture, which in her fright she had 
dropped. ‘Sho, what a wretched scrawl. You may 
as well have done with sich nonsense, miss; there 
aint a spare scrap of paper in the house, but what 
you fill up with some sich miserable epilogy (apology 
was doubtless meant) for a pictur. Have done with 
sich nonsense, I say,” and Dame Flanders tore the 
paper into fragments, and shaking Maggie roughly, 
sent her sobbing towards the house. 

Poor Maggie! thus perished her first hope. With 
all its failings, her picture had given evidences of 
real genius, and could some master hand but guide 
hers, who shall say what would be the result! Mag- 
gie shed bitter tears, on her little cot in the dreary 
back attic that night. Ah, the hapless orphan! she 
had no tender mother to soothe her childish griefs, no 
kind father to sympathize in her distress. Taken 
from the workhouse, and bound to Farmer Flanders 
by a hard-hearted uncle, her only relative, till she 
should be eighteen, a miserable future seemed spread 
out before her; and on this particular night, Maggie 
sobbed and sobbed, until the good dream-angel 
gently closed her tear-wet eyelids, and wafted her 
for a few brief hours into fairy-land. 

For a full week, Maggie did not resume her favorite 
occupation. But soon, child like, overlooking the 
past, though not quite forgetting it, she procured an- 
other bit of paper, and commenced her task anew. 
She had nearly completed the arduous undertaking, 
quite to her satisfaction this time, when she was 
again discovered by the farmer’s wife—perched up- 
on the stone wall, and deeply intent upon her work. 
This time, Dame Flanders knocked her flat upon the 
ground, at the imminent risk of the child’s bones, but 
no further damage than a slight bruise was occasion- 
ed, if we except a deep heart-wound, which remained 
unhealed for many years. 

* Maggie, you lazy vagabond, let me katch you at 
this bizinance more, only once more, child, and you'll 
wish—wall, you’ll wish you’d never seen me, that’s 
all.” 

Maggie wished that already, most heartily, but an- 
swered nothing. 

* Jacob’s waitin’ agin to milk them cows, and 
Daddy Flanders has lost all pashunce with you.” 


Maggie knew they could not have waited long, for 
the sun was not yet down; however, smothering 
her grief and anger as best she might, she picked 
herself up, together with her picture, and was shily 
thrusting the latter into her pocket, when her mis- 
tress unluckily caught sight of it. Seizing Maggie 
with one hand, she grasped the paper with the other, 
tore it in pieces, and scattered it to the winds. And 
thus perished the child-artist’s second hope. 

Ah, the billows of grief rolled high that night, 
washing over the desolate waste of a young heart, 
and well-nigh engulfing it in the flood-tides of de- 
spair. But Maggie was strong with a high purpose, 
and so this tempest of sorrow did not quite over- 
whelm her. She was conscious that she had made 
some improvement in her second attempt to copy her 
favorite landscape, and she resolved to continue her 
efforts, in spite of fate and Dame Flanders. 

It was a long time, however, before she found an- 
other opportunity, for the farmer’s wife took care 
that little “‘lazy-bones,” as she called her, should 
not often gain time to throw away in this manner. 
Maggie was far from deserving this degrading ap- 
pellation, for a more active child could not be found; 
there was not a lazy bone in her body. Spite of her 
hard treatment, she was the picture of health and 
rustic beauty; and her services could not well be dis- 
pensed with at Moss Glen. 

But we must go forward a year; and again we dis- 
cover Maggie leaning over the self-same pasture bars, 
in precisely the same attitude in which we found her 
just twelve months agone. She has grown some- 
what taller; there isa more thoughtful look in her 
brown eyes, and a few pensive lines about the little 
red mouth. But the same dimples lurk in the rosy- 
brown cheeks and finely-cut chin, and the same silk- 
en curls, kept short by Dame Flanders’s ruthless hand, 
atrifie darker, perhaps, cluster gracefully around 
Maggie’s fair brow, tit setting for such a face. <A pic- 
ture of careless and unconscious grace—her eyes fixed 
on the dear old hills in the distance, her thoughts 
travelling far away in the shadowy future. 

* Shades of all that is lovely! who have we here?” 

Maggie turned, abruptly, and beheld, just emerg- 
ing from the shaded footpath at her right, two young 
men, who regarded her with no small degree of 
interest. 

** Do not leave, I beg; resume your position, my 
little lass, just for a moment, and I will pay you well 
fur your trouble.” 

‘*O, it’s no trouble, sir,” laughed Maggie, blushing 
deeply, and granting the request with a quiet grace, 
very pretty to behold. 

** Now is your time, Gerard,” broke in the gentle- 
man who had not yet spoken, ‘Quick, before she 
moves,” he added, in an undertone, 

Maggie heard him, however, and realized at once, 


his portfolio sundry drawing materials, and sketched 
a rough outline of her in her innocent beauty. Then 
the sun sank lower behind the horizon; Maggie be- 
thought her of the cows, and starting hurriedly, said 
she must hasten to drive the cattle home, or her 
mistress would rebuke her for tardiness, 

* Have you no mother, little one?” queried the ar- 
tist, in a tone of pity. 

“Neither father nor mother, sister nor brother,” 
wailed Maggie, with a sudden sensitive wail of sor- 
row. “ But I must not stay, sir, indeed I must not,” 
she continued, anxiously, as Gerard Vincent strove 
to detain her. 

“ Well then, my poor little waif, will you meet me 
here to-morrow night, as early as you can get away? 
And here, you shall take this for the favor you grant- 
ed me just now,” thrusting into her chubby, brown 
hand a fifty cent piece. 

*O pray keep it, sir, I cannot take it,” entreated 
Maggie, eagerly, with an instinctive delicacy refus- 
ing money from a stranger. 

“ But you shall take it,” insisted the artist, “you 
will find a use for it, I dare say,” he said, glancing at 
her poor garments, which, though whole and clean, 
were none of the best. 

“O, thank you, yes. Icould buy a nice pencil, and 
drawing paper, and I don’t know how many things 
with this,” she replied, with sparkling eyes. 

Poor child, she had never had so much money to 
spend just as she chose, never in all her life before. 

“Well, good night, my little wood-nymph, re- 
member your promise to meet me here to-morrow 
night.” 

“ OI shall not fail,” Maggie answered, with a joy- 
ous smile, and letting down the lower bars (the top 
one was already removed), she called, ‘come home, 
come home,” ina clear, sweet voice, Which summons 
her patient friends quickly obeyed, and started brisk- 
ly down the lane. Maggie followed rapidly on be- 
hind, turning ever and anon tolook at the artist and 
his companion, who still remained gazing, spell- 
bound, at the sweet rural prospect spread out before 
them. 

“ What a lovely child,” said Basil Winthrop, as our 
heroine disappeared down the lane. ‘None of your 
pale, artificial beauties, but a veritable flesh and blood 
houri, of Nature’s own painting.” 

“Yes,” murmured Gerard, in an absent way, and 
then he went on, musingly. ‘ Poor little orphan, so 
young, so pretty, and yet so desolate.” 

He heaved a sigh, and looking in the direction of 
the farmhouse, seemed not to heed Winthrop’s 
thrice repeated assurance that it was growing late, 
until his friend gave him a gentle shake by way of 
reminder. 

Maggie was very happy that night. She heeded 
not Dame Flanders’s scowlings and thumpings, but 
crept to her cot with a heart brim full of hope, and 
dreamed there were brighter days in store for her. 


Three successive nights she met the artist and his 
friend at the pasture bars, and then he showed her 
his rough sketch of her favorite picture. He was go- 
ing to make a great painting from it, he said, and 
when it was finished, she should see it. Every night 
when they parted, he forced upon her a half dollar, 
telling her her services were worth much more than 
that to him, and when Saturday night came, Win- 
throp having also made her a present of a dollar, 
Maggie found herself the happy possessor of three 
whole dollars, unknown to the farmer’s wife, how- 
ever; she kept her adventure with the artist wholly 
secret from her. 

And now how to procure drawing paper and pen- 
cils, this was the next question. She thought of ask- 
ing the artist to procure them for her, and then she 
considered that he might think she wished him to 
make her a present of them, and poor, forlorn child 
as she was, she could not, with her sensitive nature, 
harbor that idea for a moment; it would look too 
much like begging. So she took kind Jacob, the faith- 
ful serving-man, into her confidence. He was the 
only friend she had at Moss Glen, and she was sure 
he would not betray her secret. So the next time he 
had a holiday—which fortunately for our artist hap- 
pened very soon after—he went to the city, bought 
Maggie’s paper and pencils, and would not take a 
cent from her little stovk of money in payment. 

** You are welcome, child,” he said. And so with 
a thousand thanks, Maggie watched her opportunity, 
and every spare mument she could steal she devoted 
to her picture. 

One golden September afternoon, her mistress bade 
her to go to the pasture to gather moss for kindlings, 
and full of eager hopefulness, she flew up the lane, 
and bounding over the wall like a young fawn, ac- 
complished her allotted task in a very brief time. 
Then clambering upon her old seat, she prepared to 
give the finishing touches to her picture; the identi- 
cal landscape view which she was now completing 
for at least the twentieth time. Two of her rude ef- 
forts, as we are already aware, her ruthless mistress 
destroyed; the remainder, in various stages of pro- 
gression, were carefully laid away under a loose 
board in the back attic. 

There was certainly a marked improvement in each 
of Maggie’s attempts. Patience and perseverance 
are wonderful helpers in a worthy cause, and this 
last effort was really a remarkable production for 
an untaught girl of twelve. Her self-imposed task 
accomplished, she sat with beaming eyes, contem- 
plating her work, and wishing she could see the ar- 

tist, and get his opinion of her picture. She had not 
seen him for full three months; O, if he would only 
come now, and give her a word of praise and en- 
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an artist. She stood very still, while he drew from 


couragement. The little, starved heart pined daily 
| for lack of these two very essential elements in one’s 


life. She had unmistakable genius, but there was 
wanting the kind, sympathizing favor of some inter- 
ested friend to incite her to fresh efforts and nobler 
endeavor. 

“Our rustic beauty again. How are you, little 
Maggie?” 

Gerard Vincent spoke lightly, but there was a 
world of pleasure in his dark, handsome face, and a 
depth of meaning in his keen, black eye, which Basil 
Winthrop, his companion, could not fathom. And 
she, how quick she knew that voice, and how quick- 
ly she turned, with a smile of welcome irradiating 
her countenance. 

“JT thought I should find you here; at least, I 
hoped so,” he wenton. ‘‘I was anxious to tell you 
that my picture of Moss Glen is rapidly progressing, 
and when it is completed, you shall come to the city 
and see it.” 

“May I, O may 1?” Maggie spoke excitedly, her 
hands clasped nervously, and her brown eyes dilat- 
ing with unfeigned pleasure. ‘I know you told me 
80 before, Mr. Vincent, but I did not think you really 
meant it?” 

“T may not finish it immediately, as I am painting 
it solely fur my own gratification, that will depend 
upon circumstances,” he said, gravely. “But you 
shall certainly see it when it is done, little Maggie, 
that is, if I can find you,” he added, with an involun- 
tary glance of pity. 

“O, you can find me easy enough,” sighed Maggie. 
“Tam bound here until I am eighteen; I cannot get 
away. O, if I only could,” she continued, as if speak- 
ing to herself. 

“And does your mistress really abuse you?” queri- 
ed Vincent, almost savagely, thought Basil Win- 
throp, as he stood curiously regarding the two. 

Maggie made no reply, but her downcast look and 
blushing face gave sufficient answer. 

“ Basil, this must not be,” he added, sternly, turn- 
ing to his friend. Then catching a glimpse of Mag- 
gie’s picture, he clutched it eagerly, saying: “ Why, 
what is this? Is our little gipsey a natural genius? 
Child, did you draw this yourself?” he demanded, 
almost breathlessly, unconsciously grasping her arm 
as he spoke, 

Winthrop looked over his friend’s shoulder, and 
burst out laughing. 

“Those cows look as though they had seen hard 
service,” he said, mirthfully; ‘‘ why there is one try- 
ing to walk on three legs. I should think—” 

“Silence, Basil! Don’t you see you hurt the child’s 
feelings?” interrupted Vincent, half inclined to be 
angry, for Maggie’s brown eyes were filled with un- 
shed tears at Winthrop’s thoughtless rally. 

Observing the effect of his thoughtless speech, Win- 
throp hastened to soothe the child’s wounded spirit 
by remarking: 

“But really, Gerard, there are some nice tokens 
of real genius here, after all. Observe for instance 
that oak, how nicely it is delineated; and this old 
wall and pair of bars, and that clump of shrubbery.” 
Winthrop’s tine face kindled with enthusiasm. “I 
see I have made a mistake, Maggie. I beg your most 
gracious pardon. With all its failings, my little em- 
bryo artist, your picture has excellencies sufficient to 
atone. But Iam no critic in these matters,” he con- 
cluded, with a light laugh, “ trust my friend Vincent 
for that.” 

The artist quietly seated himse!f on the stone wall 
beside Maggie, and patiently pointed out some of the 
lefects of her picture. Told her how this should have 
been drawn, and that st.aded, and the child betrayed 
an aptness for his art, which quite surprised him. 


“Our little friend possesses uncommon talent,” he 
whispered aside to Winthrop; “ it must be brought 
out.” 

Just then, Dame Flanders’s harsh voice sounded in 
the distance. 

“Maggie, Maggie, you little vagabond, home with 
the cows, and yourself, too, this instant.” 

Maggie leaped from the wall, and stood panting 
with terror. 

“OMr. Vincent, 1 must go, indeed I must; my 
mistress is very hard with me.” ‘Tears sprang to her 
eyes, as she hastily rolled her picture. and concealed 
it between the folds of her dress. “She told me, . 
three weeks ago, if she ever had to come for me again, 
I should pay dearly for her trouble. O dear, O dear!” 
sobbed Maggie, in deep distress, 

Gerard Vincent stood perplexed. What could he 
do? Nothing just now, he felt convinced. Should 
he interfere in her behalf, it might prove an injury 
instead of a kindness to his young protege. So he 
merely slipped his card into Maggie’s hand, bidding 
her apply to him when in need of a friend. 

“Do not despair, my little artist, you shall hear 
from me again;” and soothed by this assurance, 
Maggie shook hands with her sympathizing friend, 
and drove the cows quickly down the lane. 

And now came our heroine’s most bitter hour of 
trial. ‘She was too old,” so the farmer’s wife said, 
“to do sich little chores as she had done, drivin’ the 
cows, end sich like. Daddy Flanders has taken a 
small boy from the poor-house now (God pity him!) 
to do the chores, and Maggie wouldn’t be allowed to 
fool away her time no longer; she would have to 
work now, in good airnest.” 

She had been permitted to attend school through 
the winter months, when there was not much doing 
on the farm; but she had dearly earned her meagre 
education, being forced to walk two miles each way 
to the district school, save when she got a chance to 
ride. But this poor privilege was to be denied her in 
the future, her playtime had passed, the spiteful 
dame assured her, and the desolate bound-child won- 
dered what new form the word work was to assume 
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said, kindly. ‘God knows ye have had a hard 
of it. But did ye tell the missus where ye 
going?” 

“No, Jacob, I told her in my note that Tha 
Moss Glen forever, and she needn’t seek to find 
for that would be impossible,” spoke up M» 
bravely, feeling very heroic just then. 
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the house, he quickly returned with a three ¢ 
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“T have three dollars already, Jacob.” Ms 
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This act of kindness touched her deeply. 

“ You will need it all, child, and I can spa: 
Go, and Ged bless ye. May the painter-man ye 
of, be very kind to ye.” 

Maggie grasped his rough hand convulsively, 
him keep an eye on the house (mindful of her + 
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the intricate labyrinths of its most crowded thoro: 
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it all as a matter of course. He had studied 
child’s heart so attentively that he had alre 
learned the chief moving impulses of her sensi 
nature. Maggie was very tired and nervous. \ 
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or her; she thought, in her innocent simplicity, 
that she had conned its meaning thoroughly. When 
infurmed of the change in her duties, Maggie’s spirit 
was roused, Driving the cows had been the pleas- 
antest part of her day’s work, as well as the easiest ; 
and now she was sure it would kill her to be shut up 
inthe house the whole twenty-four hours, with no 
prospect of ever mecting the artist again, unless she 
sought him in the city. And why should she not 
seek him? He had told her to apply to him when in 
trouble, and she never should need his advice and as- 
sistance more than now. Maggie’s resolution was 
formed, and her plans laid. 

The second day of October there was to be acattle- 
show and fair in a town seven miles distant; all the 
family were going save the servants, which meant 
herself, Jacob, and the little chore-boy. Impatiently 
she awaited the arrival of the important day. 

Itcame at last, and very early in the morning, 
“Daddy” and “Dame Flanders,” Aunt Polly, the 
maiden sister of the latter, and the farmer’s aged 
grandmother, who was very sprightly for one of her 
years, entered the old-fashioned clumsy vehicle, which 
looked as though it might have belonged to their fore- 
fathers, and old Dobbin was soon trotting as briskly 
as his age would permit, away from Moss Glen, in the 
direction of Beanville. 

“Take good keer of the house, Maggie, and don’t 
let the apple sarce burn, be sure now,” called out 
Dame Flanders, sharply, as they rode off; “mind 
what I tell yer, lazy bones.” 

The moment they were out of sight, Maggie “ set 
things to rights ” ina twinkling, finished the “‘ apple- 
sarce” with all possible despatch, fastened all the 
doors but the one leading into the woodshed, deposit- 
ed her brief note which she had written the night 
before in her mistress’s work-basket, and then don- 
ning her thin plaid shawl and worn straw hat, witha 
small bundle in her hand which contained all her 
worldly goods, not forgetting her cherished drawings, 
our little heroine went out from the old farm-house 
to seek her fortune, first, however, pausing to bid 
Jacob who had been very kind to her, a tearful good- 
by. The boy was away off in the pasture gathering 
moss, so he would tell no tales. Jacob gazed at the 
brave orphan in sorrowful amazement. 

“It is not I who would hinder ye from going,” he 
said, kindly. ‘God knows ye have had a hard time 
of it. But did ye tell the missus where ye were 
going?” 

“No, Jacob, I told her in my note that I,had left 
Moss Glen forever, and she needn’t seek to find me, 
for that would be impossible,” spoke up Maggie, 
bravely, feeling very heroic just then. 

“ And if ye must go, poor lamb! ye shall not go 
empty handed. Wait a bit,” and running towards 
the house, he quickly returned with a three dollar 
bill, which he fairly forced upon her. 

“T have three dollars already, Jacob.” Maggie 
choked back her sobs, trying very hard not to cry. 
This act of kindness touched her deeply. 

* You will need it all, child, and I can spare it. 
Go, and Ged bless ye. May the painter-man ye tell 
of, be very kind to ye.” 

Maggie grasped his rough hand convulsively, bade 
him keep an eye on the house (mindful of her trust 
even in her flitting), and turning, cast one long, lin- 
gering look at the dear, familiar scenes, which would 
be forever engraven upon her memory. Spite of her 
forlorn misery, there were some tender heart-links 
which bound her to Moss Glen, and strove hard to 
detain her. But the stern visage of her tyrannical 
mistress rose grimly before her, and she hurried 
tearfully on. 

It was three miles to the nearest railway station. 
Jacob would gladly have conveyed her thither had 
there been a horse at command; but Maggie was used 
to walking, and did not mind it. The city of B— 
was only eleven miles distant from that station, and 
the little fugitive hoped to arrive there by the middle 
of the afternoon. 

We must pass over her journey to B—— and subse- 
quent arrivalthere. And now we find her threading 
the intricate labyrinths of its most crowded thorough- 
fare, weary, frightened, and almost in despair. She 
knew not where to go, or what to do. Poor child! 
she thought she could easily find Gerard Vincent; 
but she had been so jostled about that she had not 
yet found courage to inquire the way to his studio. 

« Jerusalem! if here isn’t your Moss Glen protege.” 
It was Basil Winthrop who spoke, and Maggie’s heart 
leaped at the sound of his welcome voice, ‘* Why, my 
little gipsey, how came you here?—all alone, too?” 

Maggie tried to explain, but her voice quivered, 
and she paused in tearful distress. 

“And so you have come, Maggie;’’ it was Gerard 
Vincent who now addressed her, and the child’s cheek 
burned with pleasure. ‘ Well, my little friend,” he 
resumed, quietly taking her hand, “ I have been look- 
ing for you, and should have come for you soon if you 
had not made your appearance. Did youthink I had 
deserted you?” he questioned, with a winning smile. 
‘‘And now we will see what can be done for you, and 
first you must come with me to my studio, where we 
will talk over matters.” 

He did not seem surprised at this meeting, but took 
it all as a matter of course. He had studied the 
child’s heart so attentively that he had already 
learned the chief moving impulses of her sensitive 
nature. Maggie was very tired and nervous. Vin- 
cent hailed a passing car, the three entered, and our 
girlish heroine sank back exhausted and faint from 
her unwonted excitement. 

“And now, Basil, what is to be done with her?” 
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partaken of a delicate repast which Basil Winthrop 
had kindly pttrchased at a neighboring restaurant, 
and brought to her with his own hands. It was 
evening now, and both were aware that something 
must be done at once. 

*“T have it, Gerard,” spoke up Winthrop, exulting- 
ly, when the two had stood for a time in a brown 
study. ‘“ My sister is wanting a little girl about her 
size, to tend door and perform such little offices. I 
wonder I did not think of it before. I will ride up 
town at once, and persuade her to take Maggie to- 
night.” 

His mission was successful, and the desolate orphan 
was forthwith received into Mrs. Wentworth’s pleas- 
ant family, Gerard Vincent next day went out to 
Moss Glen and settled the matter with Dame Flan- 
ders, so that there might be no further trouble on 
that point, 

Very indignant and not a little wroth had been that 
individual upon discovering Maggie’s flight upon her 
return from the cattle-show at Beanville. A stormy 
burst of passion had ensued; she vowed vengeance 
on the offending maiden’s head, should she ever fall 
into her hands again: and she was just cogitating 
how best to bring about this result, when the artist’s 
appearance and liberal peace-offering settled the 
question forever. Basil’s well-filled purse had largely 
contributed toward the desired settlement of Maggie’s 
fate, and Dame Flanders loved gold, better even than 
the exercise of tyranny over a helpless child; so the 
question was soon decided. 

“ But she’s an ongrateful mink, sir, an yer’ll find it 
out to yer sorrer, I’m thinkin’. I’ve had trouble 
enough with her, the dear knows, and I’ve better 
bizniss than to be a huntin’ up the little lazy-bones. 
Goodness gracious, I’m glad to git rid of her so easy. 
Good mornin’,” and slamming the door in Vincent’s 
face, the farmer’s wife consoled herself with the 
thought that she could easily find another hapless 
orphan to do her bidding. And opening the door 
again, she hastened to inform her departing visitor 
that there were “plenty more fish in the sea as good 
as she,” which very original observation Gerard pre- 
tended not to hear. 

“And so the little lamb is safe, God bless her,” 
spoke up Jacob, thrusting his good-natured visage 
out from behind the clump of shrubbery just by the 
roadside. He had overheard a portion of the conver- 
sation between the artist and his mistress, and has- 
tened to have a word with him on his own account as 
he left the house. ‘‘ She’sa dear child, and the house 
is very lonesome after her, sir. Ye may tell her 
Jacob’s not forgotten her, sir; no, nor never will.” 
And drawing his sleeve pathetically across his eyes, 
the warm-hearted fellow hastily resumed his workin 
the field, observing just then an ominous figure in the 
doorway of the farm-house. 

And now commenced Maggie’s happier days. Not 
free from disappointment nor grief were they. Ah, 
no; such is not the lot of any mortal. But there were 
bright golden sunbeams braided in with dark cloud- 
lets, and the bright hue for the most part predomi- 
nated. Gerard instructed her in drawing and paint- 
ing, and at Basil’s suggestion she was also sent to 
school. But Maggie never lost sight of the fact that 
she was a dependent, and must endeavor to repay 
her kind patrons for all their goodness to her. 

Her delight upon seeing Vincent’s picture of ‘‘ Moss 
Glen” knew no bounds. ‘ It was perfect,” she said; 
“could not be better.” 

“And how about my little wood-nymph in the fore- 
ground?” queried the artist, with a smile. 

‘“*O, I suppose that is good, too,” she replied, arch- 
ly. “Lam no judge of that, you know.” 

Five years hard study and practice rendered Mag- 
gie very skilful in her chosen profession. True there 
had been many drawbacks, secret misgivings, and 
hours of bitter weeping. Sometimes she had been 
almost tempted to abandon her arduous undertaking 
in despair, but Gerard’s patient firmness, together 
with her own indomitable will, had kept her feet 
from falling, and now she had passed the slippery 
places, and stood secure upon the rock of triumph, 
whose firm surface was just rising “out of the 
depths.” 

“Do you suppose I shall ever be able to support 
myself by my paintings, Mr. Vincent?” she asked, 
doubtfully, one day, looking up gravely into the 
artist’s face. 

“ Yes,’’ he answered, without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, ‘there is no doubt of it; you already excel in 
many points. Rosa Bonheur, you know, is famous. 
But a public life for any woman is rather unsatisfac- 
tory; she is the world’s slave. The productions of 
her pen or pencil as the case may be, belong to a 
tyrannival mistress, who jostles her about at will. 
What think you, Maggie?” He awaited quietly her 
answer. 

“I do not know, Mr. Vincent. Poverty is the 
hardest of all masters. I think the world will use us 
well enough if we only have plenty of the needful.” 

‘There is no doubt about that; but Maggie, do you 
know your pictures here in my studio are beginning 
to attract attention? Keeponas you have begun, 
and you will yet be famous.” 

‘*I do not care for fame, believe me,”’ pleaded our 
heroine; ‘‘only let me secure an honorable compe- | 
tence, and I am content.” 

** Maggie, your picture of Moss Glen is nearly com- 
pleted. When you have finished it, I shall send it to 
Ww— & E—s exhibition gallery, with your name | 
attached. You have compelled me to withhold your 
name from the praiseworthy productions of your 
brush and pencil which now adorn my studio, but | 





Maggie, worn out with fatigue, had fallen asleep in | justice shall speedily be done you.” | 


the artist’s easy chair, not, however, until she had 


i 


Maggie blushed and smiled sweetly. Praise from 








his lips was so refreshing, for he was no flatterer. 
Her home was still with Mrs. Wentworth, Winthrop’s 
sister, but she was now regarded as a cherished daugh- 
ter, and no longer looked upon asa dependent. Ger- 
ard Vincent had, unknown to her, begged the privi- 
lege of sharing in herexpenses; but Mrs. Wentworth 
would not listen to him. ‘She was wealthy, had no 
children of her own,” she said, “and she had grown 
to love Maggie as a daughter.” And so Vincent was 
forced to be content with giving her all the aid in his 
power in her chosen profession. 

It was a proud and happy day for the girl-artist 
when her truly wonderful picture, the product of one 
sv young, came before the public gaze. True, it did 
not equal Vincent’s picture of the same, for he was a 
fine painter, Butit was a great work of art for a 
young girl reared under Maggie’s peculiar embarrass- 
ment. Vincent had kept his ‘‘ Moss Glen” secluded 
from the world, not even exhibiting it in his studio, 
save to his pupil and Winthrop. 

“ He had foreseen this day,” he said, and with a 
generous magnanimity he had kept his own beautiful 
painting in the background that Maggie’s might have 
the better chance. There was a self-sacrificing devo- 
tion about this noble conduct which puzzled his friend 
Basil, but he consoled himself with the reflection 
that “Gerard always was a mystery, and most likely 
would continue so to the end of the chapter,” and gave 
himself no further trouble about the matter. 

Maggie had intended to omit her own gipsey figure 
leaning over the pasture-bars, but Vincent would not 
permit it. ‘It would spoil the picture to omit that,” 
was his candid opini so he sketched the outlines of 
it, which she copied and filled out. She received 
many generous offers for the purchase of ‘ Moss 
Glen,” but Basil Winthrop triumphed over all other 
competitors for the prize, and remunerated her richly 
for her work. 

After that she continued to meet with a success as 
gratifying as it was remunerative. She was feted, 
courted, and admired in the highest circles of fashion. 
But Maggie did not covet fame; she was too decided- 
ly a true woman for that. The one grand aim for 
which she had labored once attained, she was con- 
tent. Her motive had been a most worthy one; she 
had toiled earnestly that she might discharge all 
pecuniary obligations incumbent upon her, which her 
friends did not wish her to consider as such, but 
which her almost painfully sensitive nature would not 
suffer her toshake off. And so, although she mingled 
freely in society, yet her happiest hours were spent in 
Vincent’s private studio, learning her lessons of skill 
and grace in her art, and almost unconsciously to 
herself, conning the mystcries of the still deeper study 
of—love. 

“T wonder why Mr. Vincent has never married,” 
she pondered, one golden afternoon, as the two sat at 
their easels, each apparently intent upon their work, 
and yet it was plain making but little headway. 
Maggie was growing restless, and Vincent looked 
thoughtful and anxious. 

“Maggie,” he said, at last, observing our heroine’s 
perplexed expression, ‘‘lay aside your brushes and 
rest for awhile. How you have changed, little one; 
you are growing pale and thin,” he went on, regard- 
ing her with deep seriousness, for the child-artist’s 
face had lost its former rosy-brown hue in the woman- 
ly struggle for independence. He seemed to have 
become all at once conscious of this fact, and there 
was a grave look in his handsome eyes as he held her 
off at arms’ length, and r 1 for a t in 
troubled thought. ‘ Do you remember,” he resumed, 
at length, ‘‘ when you were painting Moss Glen, how 
often we went out there to refresh your memory and 
draw sketches? O, Maggie, those were happy days, 
were they not?” 

Maggie’s lip quivered; it was two years since she 
had been out there, and she was longing to see the 
dear old place once more. She had grown strangely 
tired of the city. 

IT shall go to Moss Glen next week, Maggie. Will 
you accompany me?” 

She smiled a glad assent, while he passed his hand 
caressingly over her brown curls. 

“And Maggie, one question more—which do you 
love best, painting or me?” 

“O Gerard!’ It was the first time she had dared 
address him thus, but she was very happy just then. 
Her head drooped low on his shoulder, and a mist of 
glad tears hid the bright sparkle of her eyes. 

‘Dearest, I have been looking forward to this day 
for years; you will not refuse me now?” He lifted 
her head with a grave tenderness, and reading some- 
thing in that sweet face favorable to his wishes, he 
imprinted the first kiss of love on those quivering 
lips. ‘And now, Maggie, if you go to Moss Glen with 
me next week, I shall expect you to go as my wifeand 
its future mistress. No excuses, love; nopreparation 
is needful—and I have waited a longtime. I bought 
the old place a year ago, and there are now two pretty 
rural cottages upon it. One is to be the summer resi- 
dence of Basil Winthrop and his bride, the other is to 
be the home-nest for the same golden period of my 
sweet bird and myself. I purchased Moss Glen, as I 
said before, and sold Basil a house lot and land enough 
for his purpose, so that my wife might have some 
pleasant neighbors. The old pasture of course I re- 
served; I knew you would not wish to part with that. 
I attended the auction unknown to you, after the 








| death of Farmer Flanders; and now, love, you have 


my secret. They are all gone, at last, Dame Flanders 


| 


| andall, Maggie. Shedied very suddenly three weeks | 
| ago, in the lunatic asylum, whither she was carried | 


after the death of the other members of her family. | 


Aud so no one has now any claim upon Moss Glen 
save Basiland I. Old Jacob, and the chore-boy from 





the poor-house (now a stout lad of fourteen) have en- 
gaged in my service. I hired them for your sake. 
And now are you content, my darling? Have I as- 
zumed too much, Maggie, in planning all these little 
surprises for your comfort and happiness as my wife? 
Ah, what if you had refused me?” Gerard added, 
with a roguish gleam in his loving eyes; ‘ but I was 
confident you would not, my pet. It would have 
been the height of cruelty if you had not rewarded 
my long devotion with the gift of your sweet self. It 
would have brought madness upon me, I fear, if my 
bird had flown after I had prepared its pretty rustic 
cage. But seriously, Maggie, once more, are you 
content?” 

There was a sweet tenderness in Maggie’s soulful 
eyes, 

“O, better than all the world’s applause,” she 
murmured, ‘is the love of a true heart like thine. 
Henceforth, dear Gerard, I resign my profession, and 
live wholly for thee and Heaven.” 

“No, Maggie, I would not have you relinquish it 
entirely; your genius is too decided for that. But 
your works shall adorn our studio, and—” 

“And the profits of what sales I make shall be ex- 
pended for the support of some orphan child who is 
struggling to make its own way, unaided, into the 
closed arms of a stern world’s favor. Ah, Gerard, I 
fear we shall be only too happy.” 

Mrs. Wentworth was amply recompensed by Mag- 
gie for her kindness. She felt that munificent gifts 
could never repay her for all she had done in her be- 
half; but Mrs, Wentworth wished no recompense. 
“She should ever look upon Maggie as a dear child,” 
she said, at parting, “and she hoped they would yet 
pass many happy hours together.” 

“And this is the spot where Gerard first met his 
love, Agnes,” laughed Basil Winthrop, as the two 
happy couples stood talking-by the well-known pas- 
ture bars. “I believe the fellow really chose the little 
gipsey for his heart’s idol on our first visit here. True 
it is that no city belle ever seemed to dazzle him after 
that, and he was apparently dead to marriage, and 
wholly engrossed in his professional pursuits. Ah, 
the hypocrite! There were deep laid plans in his 
heart of hearts all that time, I doubt not. Whatsay, 
old fellow ?—do you deny the truth of my assertion?” 

“T do not wish to deny it, Basil; it is sufficient for. 
me that Maggie and I are very happy, and we care 
not how this happiness came about, so long as we are 
so. Now, Basil Winthrop, I trust you are satisfied; 
and to pay you for your curiosity, I sentence you to 
let down the bars and drive home those cows, as our 
chore-boy seems to be missing, and I must hunt him 
up, lest we find an unfledged artist or poet under our 
very noses at some future day,” retorted Gerard, with 
a roguish glance at his wife. 

“Very good,” cried Maggie, gleefully; ‘“‘ but let me 
seeif Ihave outgrown my former vocation.” And 
raising her voice she called—‘*Come home, come 
home,” in rich, musical tones, which sent the wonder- 
ing cows homeward at an unusually brisk pace, while 
the four walked leisurely along behind them. 

Ah, gentle reader, in God’s good time the crisis will 
come, and where there is real genius, it must and will 
assert itself. 





THE TROUT. 

The trout is the only fish that comes in and goes 
out of season with the deer; he grows rapidly, and 
dies early after reaching his full growth. The female 
spawns in October—at a different time from nearly all 
other fish; after which both male and female become 
lean, weak, and unwholesome eating, and, if exam- 
ined closely, will be found covered with a species of 
clove-shaped insects, which appears to suck their sub- 
stance from them; and they continue sick until warm 
weather, when they rub the insects off on the gravel, 
and immediately grow strong. The female is the best 
for the table. She may be known by her small head 
and deep body. Fish are always in season when their 
heads are so small as to be disproportioned to the size 
of their body. The trout is less oily and rich than the 
salmon; the female is much brighter and more beau- 
tiful than the male; they swim rapidly, and often 
leap, like the salmon, to a great height when ascend- 
ing streams. In a trout-pond they may be fed with 
angle-worms, rose-bugs, crickets, grasshoppers, etc., 
which they attack with great voracity. They grow 
much more rapidly in ponds than in their native 
streams, from the fact that they are better fed and 
not compelled to exercise. Trout are the only fish 
known that possess a voice, which is perceived by 
pressing them, when they emit a murmuring sound, 
and tremble all over. 


AT HOME. 

The highest style of being at home grows out of a 
special state of the affections rather than of the intel- 
lect. Who has not met with individuals whose faces 
would be a passport to any society, and whose man- 
ners, the unstudied and spontaneous expressions of 
their inner selves, make them visibly welcome wher- 
ever they go, and attract unbounded confidence to- 
wards them in whatever they undertake. They are 
frank, because they have nothing to conceal; affable, 
because their natures overflow with benevolence; 
unflurried, because they dread nothing; always at 
home, because they carry within themselves that 
which can trust to itself anywhere and everywhere— 
purity of soul with fulness of health. Such are our 
best guarantees for feeling at home in all society to 
which duty takes us, and in every occupation upon 
which it obliges us to enter. They who live least 
for themselves are also the least embarrassed by un- 





certainties. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
8ST. SEBASTIAN. 


eee 
BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 





When the stirring west wind lifts the drooping 
Edges of a mournful, heavy day, 

How the sky starts into sudden gladness 
At the touch of each enlivening ray, 

And the bosom of the darkest cloud swells grandly, 
Where the rainbow's glowing colors lay. 


When the soul is darkest, sad and heavy, 
How, at times, by word or glance impelled, 
Lifts the shadow, letting in a light that 
Falls in glory where the tears have welled. 
Can it be a picture thus would move me, 
E’en though Guido's hand the pencil held? 


There he stood, Sebastian, bound and bleeding, 
Pierced with arrows, yet with, ‘spite such dole, 

Parted lips all out of breath with rapture, 
Brow where you could guess the aureole, 

And with radiant beauteous lifted eyes where 
Heaven had dropped to meet his lifted soul. 


Then a soft rebuking shamed my weakness, 
Gently, like a lover's chiding breath: 
“ Fainting heart, O, here ‘s a heart that, bleeding, 
Leaped with gladness toward the rankling death. 
Tearful eyes, behold the eyes that, tearless, 
Looked through earth to heaven with steadfast 
faith."’ 


Through my sluggish pulses ran the flashes 
Of a heavenly fire at the sight; 

Every sorrow caught its sunny lining, 
Every pang was pointed with delight, 

Every frowning ci , tr fi 
Held a blessing, could I strive aright. 








(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
ASTORY OF THREE LETTERS. 


eee 
BY MIRIAM ALLEN. 


BEFORE relating this little history, I must apolo- 
gize for my heroines. You will certainly think there 
is need of it. Perhaps it will be enough to say that 
they were very young, and for two years had been 
under the pernicious influence of a certain boarding- 
school, where such rules as these were given to inno- 
cent children: 

“ Young ladies are forbidden to wave their hand- 
kerchiefs at gentlemen.” 

*‘ Young ladies are not expected to bow to gentle- 
men they do not know.” 

“ Any young lady who delays on the church steps 
to converse with academy boys will be severely rep- 
rimanded.” 

Of course, after being warned of sins they had 
never imagined, it was table that the first 
glimpse.of a young man inthe street below should 
‘make such a breeze” as to flutter a score of tiny 
handkerchiefs from the seminary windows. It was 
also incomprehensible that the other excellent rules 
of deportment should be so generally disregarded. 
But Professor Jayllir, the distinguished preceptor, 
was indefatigable in his end 8, and on the morn- 
ing when this story opens, he enlightened many of 
his pupils by propounding an additional caution: 

“ Young ladies are forbidden, on pain of expulsion, 
to correspond with gentlemen with whom they have 
no acquaintance. There is such a thing as advertis- 
ing for gentlemen correspondents, but you, young 
ladies, are hardly experienced enough in business af- 
fairs to be liable to commit that impropriety. There 
are, however, other methods which I warn you not 
to adopt. For instance, Miss Fanny has a brother 
whom she introduces, by letter, to her particular 
friend, Miss May—hence follows a correspondence 
between Miss May and the brother. I will not par- 
ticularize further, young ladies, but rest assured that 
any such luct I ider inadmissible, and shall 
chastise accordingly.” 

Jean Benchley’s black eyes sought those of Kathie 
Moore and Laura Craig, with a look that began in 
wonder, and ended in mischief. As soon as the school 
exercises were over for the day, they met in Jean’s 
room. That young lady, having seated herself ele- 
gantly (according toa Turk’s idea of elegance), invited 
her friends to make themselves uncomfortable in the 
two stiff chairs the apartment boasted. I may as well 
take my heroines’ portraits before they speak. 

Kathie Moore is by far the prettiest; one of those 
graceful, blonde beauties that are lovelier at fifteen 
than at any riper age; when the careless, gold curls 
are not old enough to be put up; when childish 
simplicity of dress is more charming than any party 
silk will be in years to come. Kathie Moore don’t 
suspect it herself, but she will never look so lovely as 
at this noment in her little brown gingham. 

Kathie’s tine lady-mother would hardly agree with 
me. Her idea of children, her own as well as others, 
are ofa troublesome young animal subject to measles 
and hooping-cough; for whom an intinite pains-get- 
ting of nurses is requisite till the age of ten, when 
they may be safely anchored in boarding-schools. No 
further care, on the mother’s part, is necessary in this 
chrysalis state, from which they emerge, at eighteen 
to dazzle society and reflect honor upon their doting 
mamas. 

Laura Craig and Jean Benchley were motherless, 
but not more so, really, than little Kathie Moore. 1 
have wandered too far in my pity for the hervines; I 
must come back to my Sketching. Laura Craig is 
not a girl that an artist would crave to paint. Her 
hair, indeed, is of that very ‘“ auburn” hue that the 











old masters delighted in, but her eyes are a vapid, 
meaningless blue, and her features inharmonious. 
One must know Laura to be charmed with her. 
There’s a wealth of energy and quick wit in her na- 
ture—now in danger of being spent unwisely. 

Jean is the queerest of the three: a slight, angular 
girl with an orange-brown conplexion set off by vivid, 
black hair, which coils around her head in topsyish 
rings and droops untidily almost into her bright eyes. 
Perhaps she might be called good-looking if once the 
rich curls were untangled and arranged becomingly ; 
possibly she might be graceful if anybody’s care se- 
cured well-fitting dresses. But now, as she sits a la 
Turk—her brown fingers playing with the rents in 
her soiled, scarlet frock, you would have thought her, 
what the school girls called her—“ a little monkey.” 

“What do you think of Pater’s suggestion?” she 
said. 

“T never heard of such a thing!’ exclaimed little 
Kathie, with blue eyes dilating. 

“It must be great fun,” interrupted Laura, “or 
Mr. Jayllir would never have talked so. I declare, 
I'd like to try the experiment, if I only knew where 
to send a letter.” 

“The academy boys!” proposed Kathie, with en- 
thusiasm. 

«‘ Never do, chicken little,” decided Jean, senten- 
tiously. ‘‘ Must take somebody out of the place. We 
would be found out, here. I have it! My brother 
Charlie, you know, is in college and—” 

“Shall 1 be Miss May, and write to him on the 
‘mutual admiration system?’” interrupted Laura. 

“I'd like to see you doit!) Why, my brother Char- 
lie is aregular old maid. He’d bite your head right 
oft, if you wrote to him. Hear my plan, now, girls! 
Charlie sent me a catalogue of Bowdoin College, yes- 
terday. Now, I move we look over the names, find 
some that suit our fancy, and then write.” 

Jean jumped from the floor in her usual antic way, 
and seized the catalogue from the table. The first 
name that met her eye among the seniors, she decided 
upon. “Look here, girls!” she exclaimed— Fred 
Rover! That’s my style! Can’t you see just how he 
looks? Brown, curly hair, roguish, blue eyes, and 
alittle King-Charles spaniel that he plays with half 
the time when he ought to be learning his lessons— 
poor fellow! I’d just as lief write to him as if I had 
known him all my life. He would like the fun of 
writing to somebody he never saw. I’m decided. 
Now find yours, girls!” she added benevolently, toss- 
ing the catalogue across the room. 

Kathie claimed the next choice, and after patient 
deliberation, selected what she called “a real ro- 
mance name”—gerton Ayler Montrose. “ But 1 
wont have him if anybody else wants him,” said she, 
generously. 

Laura tossed her head contemptuously, and after a 
hasty glance, declared she had tound her hero among 
the freshmen. Jean looked over her shoulder— 
“Poh, Laura! Nobody but John Smith!” 

Laura strengthened her decision by helping herself 
to paper and pen. Jn five minutes, she displayed her 
note for inspection. It was as follows: 


States’ Prison, June 32d. 
“Mr. JOHN SMITH:—We have just been intormed 
that all young ladies of this institution are required 
to correspond with some strange, young gentleman. 
It is very disagreeable but we must mind the rules. 
I address you because I know you so well by reputa- 
tion. I have just been studying about you, and I 
am much obliged to Pocahontas for preserving your 

valuable life so that you may answer this epistle. 
‘Yours as ever, LAURA CRAIG.” 


your letter, but he did as he would wish me to do by 
him in reverse circumstances, 

“ Jean, I know not whether I ought to inform our 
honored father of this escapade. He is so engrossed 
with political pursuits, and so disturbed by the intru- 
sion of outside affairs, that I never like to mention 
you to him. In this case, I know his judgment would 
be terribly severe. For this once I refrain, but Jean, 
you have deeply stained my honor and your own. I 
can write no more. Your brother, 

“ CHARLES H. BENCHLEY.” 


Poor little Jean sank to the floor, utterly wretch- 
ed. The romance, the “ fun ”—all gone, and there 
was left only a keen sense of shame. The childish 
heart was quite weighed down, but the lesson was 
salutary, and good people who respect propriety 
above all things will be glad to know that the merry 
Jean Benchley thenceforth guarded her actions from 
indiscretion. 

Laura looked blank for a moment after reading 
Charles Benchley’s letter; then she exclaimed, indig- 
nantly, ‘That Fred Rover is an honest young idiot.” 

Kathie was inclined to cry with Jean. She had 
occasion to cry for herself the nextday. It was af- 
ter morning prayers in the school-room. Mr. Jas'lir 
closed the Bible and pushed back his stiff hairina 
portentons way. Then he rose suddenly and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Miss Katharine Moore, present yourself at 
the desk!” 

Kathie blanched at his tone. That was the way 
he spoke when he caught her roasting chestnuts, last 
fall, in her room; and when, another time, he dis- 
covered her racing witha greyhound on Main street. 
Only now, his tone was more fearful than ever. She 
walked blindly to the desk. Mr. Jayllir thrust an 
opened letter in her hand, with the command that 
she should read it before the school. Poor child, she 
could hardly see to read. What did these biack, 
dancing characters mean! She tried to be calm, and 
at last deciphered what was really written in a bold, 
legible hand. 


“Hon. Mr. JAYLLIR, A. M.,—Better look out for 
your stray lambs. Yours respectfully, 
“EGERTON AYLER MONTROSE.” 


Accompanying this laconic warning was poor Kathie’s 
dainty letter. Mr. Jayllir saw her inability to speak, 
so he took the paper from her trembling, little hands 
and read it himself. Kathie bowed her head on the 
desk and sobbed. She would have touched the heart 
of a savage, at that moment; but Mr. Jayllir was 
not a savage—he was the preceptor ofa young ladies’ 
boarding-school. He read with admirable effect, and, 
closing the letter, informed the wicked child that she 
might consider herself expelled from the institution. 

What 1 know further of little Kathie Moore is sad 
enough. Her perplexed and irritated parents sent 
their troublesome child to the Convent of —, in Mon- 
treal. There, they could be quite sure she would not 
be sent home till she was wanted. Alas! and not 
then. When Miss Kathie Moore was considered by 
her mama old enough to “ come out,” she had taken 
the veil, and was one of the holy sisterhood. 

Laura received a letter from her hero after a few 
weeks of frightened suspense. It was craftily mail- 
ed at Freeport, and superscribed in a delicate hand, 
so that Mr. Jayllir, who always inspected at the least 
the young ladies’ envelopes, would not suspect. 

John was an idle, aimless freshman. He hated 
study, and was delighted with any arrangement which 
would relieve the ennui of college-life in a quiet 
country town. He wrote in a lively strain, which 
quite charmed Miss Laura. Suitable precautions 
against discovery were agreed upon, and the corre- 





Kathie looked frightened at such a busi like 
demand. She took the pen Laura had relinquished, 
and wrote in a very artless way to Mr. Montrose that 
“we girls thought it would be such fun to write to 
somebody we don’t know. Hoped he thought so, too. 
He would, she was sure, if he were kept from every 
good time in the world, like boarding-school girls; 
but, perhaps students could be out doors, after six 
o’clock, summer evenings, and could walk day-times 
without Miss Gardyne walking with them, telling 
them to ‘toe out’ and ‘ stand up straight, miss,’ every 
other minute. She hoped Mr. Montrose wouldn’t 
blame her and would soon send a letter to Kathie 
Moore.” 

Jean dashed off a full sheet to her ‘Dear Fred.” 
It was sparkling with wit, and frank, asif she had 
known the young man all her life. 

Before study-hour, the fateful epistles were in the 
post-office, ready to start fur Brunswick. The naugh- 
ty girls might have been suspected of some misde- 
meanor by the guilty roses that fiushed on their 
cheeks whenever the letter-distributor appeared. 
Two days passed, and then an envelope with the 
Brunswick post-mark was placed in Jean’s hand. 
She pouted at the writing—it was only Charlie’s. 
Laura and Kathie went with her to her room to con- 
dole. Jean tore the envelope pettishly and examined 
the contents. She found them far more animated 
than Charlie’s letters usually were. 


“ Bowd. Coll. July 2. 

‘* JEAN BENCHLEY:—I can hardly believe that a 
sister of mine can have been guilty of such a flagrant 
impropriety. Last evening, I was honored by a call 
trom one of my classmates—Mr. Rover, who is a 
worthy young man with the ministry in view. Judge 
of my feelings when he showed me a letter, unmis- 
takably in your hand, addressing him in the most fa- 
niliar and unwarrantable manner. He said thata 
girl who could so far forget her dignity as to solicit a 


pond grew and flourished during the four years 
of Mr. Smith’s college course. In fact, so remark- 
ably did it flourish, that before Mr. Smith had gradua- 
ted, he had offered himself, on paper, to Miss Craig 
and had been cordially accepted. 

It chanced that they had not seen each other in all 
this time ; they were looking torward to a joyful meet- 
ing after Commencement. Mr. Smith was however 
dismally disappointed in his ‘‘ Pocahontas.” He rzla- 
ted the finale of his love-affair to his chum, after this 
wise: 

“Why, you see she wrote such capital letters that 
I fancied she was good-looking. Tom,I could have 
sunk through the ground when I sawher. Awful 
red hair and other charms to match! I got out of 
the scrape by telling her that I thought we had car- 
ried out our joke tip-top—very good practice for stu- 
dents, and in future we could give somebody else the 
benefit of our experience. She was awfully struck 
up, I could see, but she talked as calm as a clock, so 
no harm’s done.” 

Laura Craig sheathed her disappointment in the 
cares of teaching. Now, she is preceptress of a board- 
ing-school where young ladies are directed as they 
should be, and consequently have no desire to com- 
mit “inadmissible ” sins. 

Now, I have done with all my heroines but Jean. 
Years and discipline effected marvels in her. At 
eighteen, she was so womanly and charming that the 
school girls who knew her as ‘‘ monkey Jean” would 
not have recognized her. 

About this time, young Mr. Rover returned from 
a German university where he had been preparing 
himself for a professorship in one of our New England 
colleges. He had forgotten all about Jean’s improper 
letter. If he had remembered, I dare say he would 
have blamed his own conduct. I think myself it was 
too severe. 

Jean had not forgotten the occurrence, you may be 
sure, and when she heard that Mr. Rover was to 





correspondence of a stranger, he could never tolerate. 





It was a most paintul duty for him to inform me of | 


visit her brother, where she lived, she tried to device 
some plan to go away. It was fated she should not, 


but she did not find Mr. Rover such a terrible object. 
The “curly brown hair and roguish blue eyes ” were 
all as she had fancied long ago; but there was a 
gravity about the exquisite mouth that dignified his 
whole expression, and made one apply to him the ep- 
ithet Charlie Benchley used—‘‘a worthy young 
man.” He was not one of the stupid worthies, either, 
The blue eyes kindled with quick sympathy at wit or 
pathos. 

What's the use to linger. Many weeks did not pass 
before he declared his love for Jean, and professed 
himself unable to live without her. Jean’s black 
eyes softened with a tender light, but her old mischief 
was not quite dead. She left Mr. Rover abruptly. 
When she returned, she brought him an old letter— 
one sentence was marked for his inspection: ‘a girl 
who could so far forget her dignity as to solicit a cor- 
respondence, I could never tolerate.” 

After which succeeded a scene, and Jean’s intimate 
friends suspected that she had refused “ that splendid 
Professor Rover.” I thonght so myself till last week, 
when I received their wedding cards. 





PRESERVING MEAT. 

Various means have from time to time been em- 
ployed for the preservation of animal substances, etc. 
—the absorption of the moisture by smoking, the ren- 
dering it harmless by salting or sugaring, the exclu- 
sion of the air, the lowering of the temperature, etc. ; 
but all of them have been found liable to objections 
more or less serious. Meat intended to be preserved 
by exclusion of the air may, at the moment when it 
is to be used, be found putrid. Salted meat losesa 
very large amount of its nutritive properties. Dr. 
Morgan, one of the professors of the Royal College of 
Surgeons in Ireland, has, however, published a total- 
ly new method of preserving meat; which, if found 
to answer as well as there is reason to expect, will 
leave the nutritious matter altogether undiminished. 
It is distinguished from all other processes of a simi-- 
lar kind, by the fact that it applies the preservative 
medium before, instead of after, the animal is cut up. 
When meat is salted after having been divided, more 
or less of its important elements are gradually ab- 
stracted and transferred to the brine; and the salt- 
ing may even be carried so far that almost no nutri- 
tious matter will remain. In Dr. Morgan’s process, 
the beast is suddenly killed by a blow on the head; 
it is then turned on its back, the pericardium is 





opened, incisions are made in each ventricle of the 
heart, and a pipe having a stop-cock on its outer end 
is passed through the incision in the left ventricle and 
fastened into the aorta. The onter end of this tube 
is then ted with a itch tube twenty feet 
long, which leads up to a tank containing brine mixed 
with a little saltpetre. This mixture, being allowed 
to flow down throngh the tube, passes into the left 
ventricle of the animal, and thence through al) the 
vessels, including the very smallest, unti) it escapes 
by the right ventricle. Five gallons are sufficient in 
this way to clear out all the vessels. About one gal- 
lon to the hundred weight of meat of another liquid, 
intended to retain the nutritive qualities, and con- 
sisting chiefly of brine, nitre, sugar, spice, and phos- 
phoric acid, is now placed in the tank. This rashes 
through every portion of the animal, and is retained 
within it by the closing of the aperture in the right 
ventricle. The animal is next cut up into pieces, dry- 
salted, and, if it is desired, dried. The process is very 
simple, and occupies but little time. In an experi- 
ment made by Dr. Morgan in the lecture-room, a 
bucket of brine, which had been raised to the height 
of twelve feet, and was connected by a tube with the 
left ventricle of the animal, issued in three or four 
minutes from the right ventricle, having driven the 
blood before it. - 





“NIGGER ON A WOOD PILE.” 

When I first began to go to New Orleans, Jake 
Crabb, about the blackest sample of ebony this side 
of the Gold coast, was almost always a member of 
our stevedore gang, and as Juke couki handle a cot- 
ton bale, hogshead of tob , Or tierce of bacon a 
trifle handier than any other stevedore in New Or- 
leans, was the best “chaunter” for a gang, and was 
always chock full of original fun, everybody along 
the levee knew him, and Jake was a universal favor- 
ite with everybody. 

Jake had saved money, and one day he bought 
himself out and went into business. Not stevedoring 
—dJake could do better than that. He took to grave- 
digging; and as a New Orleans grave is two and a 
half feet deep, price four dollars, Jake could do up 
twelve a day, and during the yellow tever and chol- 
era seasons, he was overrun with business, absolute- 
ly coining money. But his avocation was periodical. 
Jack Frost always killed Yellow Jack and black 
Jake’s enterprise very dead for a time. Then Jake 
would be despondent till harvest time came around 
again. He was obliged then to “cut into his pile,” 
as he called it. 

One fall, just at the commencement of Jake’s dull 
season, our ship dropped in alongside one of the piers 
at Lafayette, and about the first live thing that I dis- 
covered on shore was Jake Crabb, perched on top of 
astave pile fifteen feet high, dangling his legs and 
looking as forlorn as a superannuated owl. 

“Halloa there, Jake, how are you? How do you 
weather it?” 

“* Moitee bad, massar mate—moitee bad, now I tole 
ye. Cuttin at de pile sar, cuttin at de pile.” 

“Why, what’s the trouble, Jake?” 

“T tole ye massar mate, de fack am, dey doant die 











fass a-nuff; dey doant die fass a-nuff, sar.” 
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TO A STATUE IN A ''' 


BY AUGUST BP 


Tndine, Undine, 
Shut in by the fountains 
Tn thy pure, white, marbi 
How could any sculptor t 
Such sad sweetness on th 
‘Tis no statue that I sec, 
Pale Undine, but thee 


Undine, Undine, 
Ever through the waters #. 
Gleaming Whitely in the s; 
When the stn shines dow 
In the coldly falling spray 
Safe from earth's deceit a: 
Sweet Undine, shut in 


Undine, Undine, 
Over thee the willows gr: 
Murmur all the summer t) 
But thou car'st not what 
Cold and still the summer ** 
O, so sad in changeless gr: 
Undine, is thy face! 


What grief lies 
Tn those timid, wistful ev: 
Weary-like, thou waitest ° 
With proud lilies in thy h 
Floating down thy should ' 


Have the sorrows thou has! «+ 


Changed thee thus to si. 


Undine, Undine, 
Hardly can I judge betwe: 
Life or marble, watching || « 
For my eyes are dim to ser 
They have wept so bitter!, 
But they seek thee there 

In the fountain's spra 


And I sometimes think 
Could 7 find such fountat: 
So heart-broken have I gi) 
1 would enter there alone 
All-forgetting, changed to 
Wrapped in cold spray utt : 

Pale Undine, like thee 


Thus to know 
Nevermore earth's sin anv 
Over me the boughs shou!» 
Waves should ever kiss mii 
Only death could be more + 
If from fate I could but flr: 

My Undine, like thee! 
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BY L. VELONA 8TOr, 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TO A STATUE IN A FOUNTAIN, 


BY AUGUST BRLI. 

Undine, Undine, 
Shut in by the fountain's sheen, 
In thy pure, white, marble grace, 
How could any sculptor trace 
Such sad sweetness on that face? 
‘Tis no statue that I see. 

Pale Undine, but thee! 


Undine, Undine, 
Ever through the waters seen, 
Gleaming whitely in the spray, 
When the sun shines down that way, 
In the coldly falling spray, 
Safe from earth's deceit and sin, 
Sweet Undine, shut in! 


Undine, Undine, 
Over thee the willows green 
Murmur all the summer through, 
But thou car'st not what they do, 
Cold and still the summer through! 
O, so sad in changeless grace, 
Undine, is thy face! 


What grief lies 
In those timid, wistful eyes? 
Weary-like, thou waitest there. 
With proud lilies in thy hair 
Floating down thy shoulders bare. 
Have the sorrows thou hast known 
Changed thee thus to stone? 


Undine, Undine, 

Hardly can I judge between 

Life or marble, watching thee, 

For my eyes are dim to see, 

They have wept so bitterly. 

But they seek thee there each day, 
In the fountain’s spray! 


And I sometimes think, 
Could / find such fountain's brink, 
So heart-broken have I grown, 
I would enter there alone, 
All-forgetting, changed to stone! 
Wrapped in cold spray utterly, 
Pale Undine, like thee! 


Thus to know 
Nevermore earth's sin and woe! 
Over me the boughs should meet, 
Waves should ever kiss my feet— 
Only death could be more sweet, 
If from fate I could but flee, 

My Undine, like thee! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE CROSS ROADS. 


BY L. VELONA STOCKWELL, 

I LIKE storms—real wild, driving, weird storms. 
None of your tame, quiet things, such as fill the air 
with a soft, intangible mistiness, and start a few tears 
from the unwilling eaves. I detest those, but a grand 
pouring rain, when the wind dashes the trees to- 
gether until they shriek almost like human beings, 
and when the gutters and streets are flooded and 
roaring, and above the whole angry clouds scudding 
fiercely across the sky—what is grander? And by- 
and-by, when the murky daylight dies away into 
sullen blackness, and the howling wind, and the 
driving, beating’ rain sound out through the night 
like restless spirits of evil—I am sorry to say that this 
suits me to perfection. I seem to have found upon 
such nights as these something missed and wanted 
before, and my spirit, rising with the storm, seems 
to gain more than mortal courage, until I would face 
and defy any evil the fates could bring. I was born 
upon such atime. I have heard my old nurse say 
that never a rougher or wilder storm blew than the 
one that came the night I was born. So you see the 
storms and I are twins. Good reason for our loving 
each other! 

My birth-night was, perhaps, a prophecy of what 
my soul's life should be. At any rate it has had 
much to do with storms, and little enough of peace. 

My mother died when I was but four years old. 
When the chill waters had crept into her veins, and 
were turning her blood to ice, she called me to her 
side, and, laying her hand upon my young head, said, 
solemnly: 

“ My darling, can you remember what I tell you? 
You are like your father, wild and stormy, and you 
will soon have no mother to guard or bear with you. 
Live for heaven, my child, and not for earth. Kiss 
me, my poor, poor Bretna.” 

I remember I cried because the others about me 
were crying; but I hardly knew why either. My 
father’s grief was like a hurricane. He shut himself 
in his room, and refused to either eat or drink, and 
when he came out his face was white and wan as a 
ghost’s. Thinking of it now, I believe he must have 
loved my mother with something of that wild adora- 
tion which Mark Antony lavished upon Cleopatra. 
He was never himself afterwards. 

A Mrs. Hartstone, a staid, quiet woman, came to 
be my governess. She was well worthy the affection 
I gave her, but I must have sadly tried her patience 
and her love, for I was a wilful child, and would have 
my own way, to the utter overthrow of all authority. 
My father only I both loved and feared. Hisslightest 
word was law, and the only law I would recognize or 
obey. I grew to womanhood with my dead mother’s 
face, and my father’s stormy soul. 


way. His futher had bought a property near my | 
home, and had brought his family there to reside. 
If he had been less self-willed than I, Iam sure I 
could never have endured him, but he was not. He 
had a most merciless, unflinching spirit, and would 
make his friends feel his authority, or go friendless; 
yet no one had more devoted friends than he. What 
would be his power over the woman he should love, I 
could not dream, 

Our wills conflicted, yet we seemed, necessarily, to 
be attracted towards each other. If his soul proved 
the stronger, I knew I must bow and call him “ Mas- 
ter.” If mine—our ways would soon diverge. 

I had a spirited saddle horse which I remember he 
thought I ought not to ride. That was the first real 
outbreak we had, It had been brought out one 
morning, and was waiting in the avenue for me, 
when Starr came up the steps. He met me in the 
door, 

“That horse is positively unsafe,” he said, stopping 
me. 

“TIsit? That is just my reason for liking it.” 

He looked at me a moment, his face growing grave. 
“T think you ought to remain at home,” he said, 
resolutely. 

“And I think I ought to go,” I returned, 

“Your father is not at home”—he had been away 
for some days on business—‘‘and, as your friend, I 
believe it would be right for me to insist upon your 
giving up your ride, or taking another animal.” 
“Try it!” I said, daringly. “ My father allows me 
to have my own way, and he bought Evil expressly 
for my use.” 

“ Your father does not know that he ran with you 
yesterday, as I do.” 

“Ah! you were witness to my battle then? But 
you saw I conquered.” 

I could see his face darken and strengthen. 

“You have hitherto come off conqueror in every- 
thing, perhaps; but the time is coming when you shall 
be conquered also.” 

“Who is to be my monarch?” I asked, laughing 
lightly, and striking my riding-whip across some 
leaves just within my reach. 

His eyes flashing into mine answered me, but I 
threw back defiance, in return. We would see! He 
said no more, but going down the steps assisted me 
to mount, and stood watching me as I rode off. 

Perhaps a month later, we were sitting together in 
the drawing-room, listening to one of November’s 
fiercest storms. Nothing had been said for several 
minutes. The spirit of the storm was gradually steal- 
ing over me, and I began to long for something to do 
battle with and conquer. 

“Starr, let us ride to the cross roads,” I said, sud- 
denly, looking in from the frowning night. 

“Ofcourse. It would be delightful,” he answered, 
not thinking I was in earnest. 

“T mean it. It is such a wild night! Hear the 
wind.” 

I had risen, and stood listening. 

“Sit down. Your eyes look awful.” His voice was 
one of peremptory command. 

“Tam going to the cross-roads before I sleep.” 

“You are not!” 

He laid his hand upon my arm, shaking as if to 
awaken me. 

“Tam not asleep,” I said, going to the door and 
giving orders for the horses to be saddled. “If you 
do not choose to accompany me, I will take Thomas 
along.” 

“TI believe you would go to the evil regions, if you 
should take such a fancy,” he said, angrily. 

“Don’t go if you are afraid.” 

He was on his feet in an instant. 

It was a good three miles to the cross-roads, and 
nothing could have exceeded the violence of the storm 
as we started. Rain, wind and tumult—the very 
furies seemed let loose. 

**T will take the lead,” said I, reining in ahead of 
him. 

“And I will follow, if it be to—” 

His last words were lost in the roaring of the tem- 
pest. Neither of us spoke again for a mile. What 
he was thinking of 1 neither knew nor cared. The 
fascinations of the storm were about me, and com- 
pletely drowned every other thought. We had come 
to where the road was bordered thick with woods, 
making the darkness more impenetrable, when he 
spoke again. 

“ Bretna! for God’s sake where are you?” 

“ Going on,” I threw back at him, without slacken- 
ing my pace. 

He muttered something between his teeth—I could 
not hear what. 

Another half mile in silence, then both our ears 
were startled by hearing horses’ hoofs clattering swiftly 
behind us. Some one came riding up. 

*Bretna! Walworth!” 

It was my father. 

“Weil,” I answered. 

‘What possessed you to take this wild ride? Re- 
turn instantly! A little more and you both would 
have been dead, and floating tothé river. The bridge 
over the Wash was swept away this afternoon.” 

In less time than it takes me to write it, we had 
turned about, and were riding homeward. I was 
glad enough to be silent, I assure you, after that. So 

near to death! It made my blood run cold. When 
I bale Starr good-night, [ said, “I should never have 
forgiven myself if harm had come to you through 
me,”’ which was a great deal for my lips to utter. 


These were the commencement of storms with us, 
but they were not the end. My opinions he tried to 
refute and argue down; my wishes he opposed; my 





When I was eighteen Starr Walworth crossed my 


bent upon—nothing short. If he succeeded, his love 
was mine. 
I took particular delight in teasing him, I must 
acknowledge. He bore himself so grandly and king- 
like through it all. We met every day of our lives 
now, and either one thing or the other must come 
shortly. We had been arguing in our usual manner, 
one evening, on some trivial thing, both obstinately 
refusing to give in, when he suddenly rose from his 
chair, and, coming towards me, said: 
“We are too evenly matched to be man and wife. 
I cannot win you.” 
There was a look of heaven in his eyes, and in that 
moment I would have given all my hopes of happi- 
ness hereafter if I had dared put my arms about his 
neck and call him mine. Of course I did no such 
simple thing, though. LIlooked into his eyes unflinch- 
ingly, while I answered: 
“You have spoken the truth. Let us part.” 
“And yet [have been sure sometimes that you loved 
me, Bretna,” he said, tenderly, his eyes growing dark 
and luminous, 
I felt my soul quaking before his, but my lips an- 
swered steadily. 
“ How the gods have deceived you!” 
He touched my hand with his lips, and walked out 
of the room, and out of the house. 
The next afternoon he left for the city. Just upon 
the cross-roads, where the railroad made a curve, the 
train was thrown from the track, and fell down an 
embankment with a crash. I heard of it almost im- 
mediately. I think it was the greatest shock I ever 
had. I remember of going to the carriage house and 
ordering up the double-seated family carriage, and 
then of taking brandy and bandages and riding with 
might and main to the scene of the disaster. I was 
too dazed and bewildered through it all to describe 
the rest. I know that that night saw Starr Walworth 
lying in my father’s home, where I had had him 
carried, and that I was giving him the most tender 
care. 

Six months afterward I was Mrs. Starr Walworth, 
but to this day I can never pass the cross-roads with- 
out a shudder. 


Biographical Portfolio. 
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MAJOR GENERAL SAMUEL H. PARSONS, 

A major general of the continental army of the 
American Revolution, was born at Lyme, Connecti- 
cut, May 14th, 1737. He graduated at Harvard Col- 
lege in 1756; and studied law in his native town in 
the office of his uncle, Governor Matthew Griswold, 
and was admitted to the bar of New London county, 
in 1759. He commenced practice at Lyme, and in 
1762 was elected to the General Assembly of the 
State, of which body he was continued a member till 
1774, when he received the appointment of king’s at- 
torney, and removed to New London. 

In June, 1774, a town meeting was held to take into 
consideration “the alarming situation of the North 
American colonies, with regard to divers acts of the 
British Parliament, for raising a revenue on the sub- 
jects of said colonies without their consent, and also 
alate act of Parliament for blocking up the port of 
Boston.” At this meeting Richard Law, Gurdon 
Saltonstall, Nathaniel Shaw, Jr., Major Samuel Hol- 
den Parsons and Guy Richards were appointed a 
committee of correspondence. It is believed that 
General Parsons was among the first to suggest an 

bling of delegates from the coloni In a letter 
to John Adams, dated March 3, 1773, he proposed 
“an annual meeting of commissioners from the colo- 
nies to consult on their general welfare.” 

In April, 1775, General Parsons, Silas Deane, 
Samuel Wyllys and others, originated the undertak- 
ing of surprising and seizing the British fort at 
Ticonderoga, without the knowledge even of the’as- 
sembly, which was taken on the 10th of May, 1775, by 
Colonel Ethan Allen, with his company of eighty-three 
men, with the assistance of Captain Noah Phelps, who 
had previously gained admission to the fort, and given 
information of its condition. 

In April, 1775, Colonel Parsons, who had been ap- 
pointed to the: command of the sixth Connecticut 
regiment, “raised for the special defence and safety 
of the colony,” was ordered to Roxbury, Massachu- 
setts, where he continued until the British army 
evacuated Boston, when he was ordered to New 
York. 

In 1776, Congress appointed him a brigadier gen- 
eral. He was in the battle of Long Island, in August, 
1776, and was with the army under General Wash- 
ington, at the evacuation of New York. The Con- 
necticut forces at that time comprised a large portion 
of Washington’s army. 

The regular troops from Connecticut were formed 
into a division, comprising two brigades, which was 
commanded by Major General Joseph Spencer, and 
brigadier generals James Wadsworth and Samuel H. 
Parsons. The Connecticut forces signalized them- 
selves in all the achievements, and suffered more 
severely than any other portion of the army in this 
campaign. In a letter from General Parsons to Gov- 
ernor Trumbull, dated New Haven, May 30, 1777, he 
Says: 

“‘T sincerely congratulate your honor on the suc- 
cess of our arms on Long Island. Col. Meigs left 
Sachem’s Head on Friday, at 1 o’clock P. M., with a 
detachment of one hundred and sixty men, officers 








favorite authors he ridiculed; subjugation he was 


included, and landed within three miles of Sag Harbor 


incessant fire of grape and round shot was kept up 

from an armed schooner of twelve guns, which lay 

within one hundred and fifty yards of the wharves, 

for near an hour; notwithstanding which, the party 

burnt all the vessels at the wharf, killed and captured 

all the men who belonged to them, destroyed about 

one hundred tons of hay, large quantities of grain, 

ten hogsheads of rum, and other West India goods, 

and secured all the soldiers who were stationed there; 

the prisoners are about ninety, among whom are Mr. 

Chew and Mr. Bell. I have the satisfaction of being 
informed that the officers and men, without ex- 
ception, behaved with the greatest order and bravery, 

and not a man on our side either killed or wounded.” 
During the years 1778 and 1779, a portion of the 
army was required to protect the important posts 
upon the North River. General Parsons was with 
General Putnam at Peekskill, and from thence was 
frequently detached on various important expe- 
ditions. 

In July, 1779, he was sent by General Washington 
with a body of troops to Connecticut to attack the 
British under Governor Tryon, who had invaded 
Norwalk. 

On the 29th of September, 1780, he was appointed 
by General Washington one of the board of general 
officers constituted and directed to sit at West Point 
upon the examination and trial of Major Andre. In 
October, he was appointed and commissioned by 
Congress as major general, and succeeded General 
Putnam in the command of the Connecticut line of 
the continental army. 

In January, 1781, General Parsons, having under 
his command a body of continental troops, attacked 
the British force stationed at Morrisania and Harlaem, 
where they had their winter quarters. By rapid 
marches to Westchester and Morrisania he surprised 
them, and after several resolute actions he eftectually 
succeeded in the enterprise. About fifty of the 
enemy’s huts were burnt; a bridge across the Harlaem 
river under the protection of the enemy’s redoubts 
and a large quantity of forage was destroyed. The 
loss of General Parsons did not exceed eight men 
killed; while that of the British was over fifty killed 
and fifty-two prisoners taken, with about eighty cattle 
and forty horses. 

On the 5th of September, Congress passed a reso- 
lution requesting the commander-in-chief to present 
General Parsons, and the officers under his command, 
the thanks of Congress for his judici arrang t, 
and for the courage displayed by his officers and men 
on this occasion. 

In September, 1781, at the request of the governor 
and council of safety of Connecticut, General Parsons 
took command of the State troops and coast guards 
for the protection of the State. At the close of the 
war he returned to the practice of law in Middletown. 
He was repeatedly elected a member of the legis- 
lature from Middletown; and was an active and in- 
fluential member of the convention which assemble:1 
at Hartford, in January, 1788, and adopted the con- 
stitution of the United States. He was elected presi- 
dent of the “Society of Cincinnati,” of Connecticut, 
by his brother officers in that State. 

In 1785, he was appointed by Congress a commis- 
sioner, with General Richard Butler, of Pennsylvania, 
and General George Rogers Clarke, of Kentucky, to 
make a treaty with the western Indians, which was 
held near the mouth of the Great Miami, in January, 

1786. The Indians then ceded to the United States 
a large and valuable tract of country embracing the 
site on which Cincinnati is now built. 

In 1788, he was appointed by President Washington 
first Judge of the Northwest Territory, which in- 
cluded the present States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
and Michigan. 

In 1789, he was appointed by the State of Connecti- 
cut, a commissioner, with Governor Oliver Wolcott 
and James Davenport, to hold a treaty with the 
Wyandots and other tribes of Indians, for extinguish- 
ing their claims to the aboriginal title to the “‘ Con- 
necticut Western Reserve.” In the fall of 1789, he 
went into that country to meet some of the chiefs, 
with a view to preliminary arrangements for holding 
a treaty with them. While returning to his residence 
at Mariewa, he was drowned by the overturning of 
his boat in descending the rapids of the Big Beaver 
river, on the 17th of November, 1789. His age was 52 
years. 








COLERIDGE AND THE JEw. 

Coleridge relates: “I have had a good deal ¢0 do 
with Jews in the course of my life, although I never 
borrowed any money of them. The other day I was 
what you may call floored by a Jew. He passed me 
several times crying for old clothes in the most nasal 
and extraordinary tone I ever heard. At last I was 
so provoked that I said to him, ‘ Pray, why can’t 
you say “old clothes” in a plain way, as I do now?’ 
The Jew stopped, and looking very gravely at me, 
said, in a clear and even fine accent, ‘Sir, I can say 
‘old clothes” as well as you can; but if you had to 
Say So ten times a minute, for an hour together, you 
would say ogh clo as I do now;’ aud so he marched 
off. I was so confounded with the justice of his re- 





tort, that I followed and gave him a shilling, the only 
one I had.” 


295 | 
about one at night; and having made the proper 
arrangement for attacking the enemy in five different 
places, proceeded in the greatest order and silence 
within twenty rods of the enemy, when they rushed 
on with fixed bayonets, upon the different barracks, 
guards and quarters of the enemy, while Captain 
Troop, with a party under his command, at the same 
time, took possession of the wharves and the vessels 
lying there. The alarm soon became general, and an 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

The past week has been one of mourning. From 
all parts of the country, North and South, we hear 
expressions of sorrow and detestation at the murder 
of President Lincoln, and on the day appointed for 
the funeral every place of business in the city was 
closed, while stores and dwelling-houses, churches 
and places of amusement were draped in mourning. 
Such universal respect we never before witnessed on 
any occasion, and probably never shall again, for Mr. 
Lincoln occupied such a peculiar position before the 
country that he was entitled to the sympathies of the 
people. He was loved for his honesty, his devotion 
to the business of the office which he filled, and his 
universal cheerfulness under all circumstances. He 

was not a great statesman, yet he had a plain method 
of arriving at certain results that no statesmanship 
could have excelled. His name will live forever, and 
monuments of brass and marble record his patriotism 
and virtues.——Since Mr. Johnson has been president 
he has had to make hundreds of speeches to all man- 
ner of delegations, composed of men who should have 
had some little consideration and regard for the chief 
magistrate’s cares and health. But no. Our people 
seem to think that because a man is president he 
must be enabled to endure everything, including 
hand-shaking equal to the power of a fifty horse steam 
engine, and all sorts of boring speeches, on all sorts 
of subjects, enough to drive a temperance man of ten 
years’ standing into indulging in whiskey straight 
and brandy smashes. No mercy for those who hold 
oftice, is the motto of those who flock to Washington. 
Night and morning, the delegations tramp through 
the streets and call on the president, talk to him for 
half an hour and expect the same thing in return, 
just as though the poor man had not enough to occupy 
his mind without listening to all the stuff that windy 
orators pour out. And amid all this the only cheer- 
ful thing that we can see is the fact that Mr. Johnson 
understands what the people expect of him and seems 
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determined to do his duty as the chief magistrate of 


the Union.—Stoneman’s raid was a terrible one for 
the rebels in North Carolina. He burned materials 
which millions of dollars could not replace. Since 
Sheridan went through the valley there has been no 
such raid as Stoneman’s.—Sherman has disappoint- 
ed all of his friends by the terms which he accepted 
from Johnson. How he happened to put his name 
to such a piece of paper is one of the most remarkable 
things connected with the war. He is the last man 
whom we expected to find ready to grant more than 
the rebels asked for six months since. Luckily for 
the country the terms were referred to Washington 
and disagreed to without a word of discussion, and 
then General Grant was started off to Sherman’s 
headquarters to see what the latter meant, and to 
insist upon a fight or a surrender.—In Canada, New 
Brunswick, and Nova Scotia we have received evi- 
dences of sympathy for our bereavement in the loss 
of Mr. Lincoln. By the way, if the assassin Booth 
should escape to Canada, would the courts of that 
country treat him as a belligerent and allow him to 
escape? This is a question that they may have to 
answer; so the Smiths and other Justice Shallows 
had better be looked to, and honest men put in their 
places. It is now considered certain that Secretary 
Seward’s assailant is arrested, and in safe custody. 
The murder plot is being unravelled at Washington, 
and will be published some day. Immense rewards 
are offered for all information concerning the murder. 
—-St. Petersburg, Russia, is ravaged by the plague, 





do so.—The Sandwich Islanders are troubled with 


the leprosy, and it threatens to exterminate the ! 


natives. White men’s diseases have proved a curse 
to the inhabitants of all the Pacific isles. ‘Those who 
subscribed to the Confederate loan in England are in 
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arage, and threaten to attack Confederate people 
wherever found. A number of negroes were recent- 
ly sent to Pittsburg to do some work, but they de- 
clined doing anything, and said if they were to work 
they woulddo that South. But they objected to work 
on principle, so were returned tothe sunny South,—— 
Mr. Seward is likely to recover. He sits up, talks 
some, and has already pressed Grant’s hand and 
thanked Heaven that the general was saved for the 
good of the country. Frederick Seward is not out of 
danger, but still he gives fair prospect of recovery, 
sleeps well nights, and eats a little light food. It is 
hoped that both gentlemen will soon return to their 
duties. —There is a universal howl at the high price 
of coal, and facts are introduced to show that it should 
now be sold at nine dollars per ton. If freights were 
cheap, no doubt it could be disposed of at that price. 
Let us hope that it will fall during the summer.—A 
movement is on foot to collect $100,000 for the family 
of Mr. Lincoln. No doubt that sum will speedily be 
raised. It is understood that Mr. Lincoln was not a 
rich man. He gave his life to the nation, and the 
nation must see that some portion of the debt is paid 
by care of his family.——The capture of Mobile was a 
splendid piece of military work, for the city was 
defended by immense forts and strong iron-clads. 
But the forts were taken, the iron-clads driven off, 
and Mobile fell into our hands with all its wealth of 
cotton, pitch and stores of all kinds. Some 700 guns 
were captured, 40,000 bales of cotton, several steamers, 
and large numbers of prisoners.-——General Halleck 
has taken command of certain portions of Virginia 
and North Carolina, with headquarters at Richmond. 
The president has appointed the 25th of May 
asa day of general fast and mourning for the loss of 
President Lincoln, 








NEW STYLE OF DRESS. 

The latest novelty worthy of remark among the 
Modes Parisiennes is the introduction of a new style 
of dress; but the dresses must be seen and examined 
to be thoroughly understood, as they may be said to 
be wardrobes in themselves—the same garment being 
capable of presenting two, or even three, different as- 
pects. ‘The dresses are readily transformed by fold- 
ing lappets, buttoned or looped according to the for- 
mation of the pattern, The variety of application of 
this happy idea is endless: a walking-dress may in a 
few instants be converted into a dinner-dress, and 
vice-versa, and thus save considerable time and 
trouble by avoiding the inconvenience of re-dressing. 
This invention, patented by Messrs. Jay of Regent 
street, London, has found favor with many of the 
Parisian houses. It is not necessarily much more 
expensive than ordinary dresses; and when the ad- 
vantages of adouble or triple robe are taken into 
consideration, it is reasonable to suppose that the in- 
novation will be well patronized. Although we have 
only signalized the invention as applied to dresses 
which we have seen and admired in Paris, it is sus- 
ceptible of application to mantles and other gar- 
ments, for which the fashion of the day encourages 
originality and variety of design rather than the 
adoption of a special taste. 
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WISE PROVERBS. 

A good companion makes good company. 

A good dog deserves a good bone. 

In a false quarrel there is no true valor. 

Don’t give nuts to those who have no teeth. 

In a calm sea every man is a pilot. 

Who does not make a gain, loses, 

Contradiction should awake attention, not passion. 

A house built by the roadside is either too high or 
too low. You can’t please all. 

A good day will not mend him, nor a bad day 
impair him. 

There are only two bad things in this world, sin 
and bile. 

Some men will do anything for money—even good 
actions. 

You break my head, and then you bring me a 
plaster. 

He who builds according to every man’s advice 
will have a crooked house. 

- ~+ > 
A GREEN DOG. 

Coming down Fifth Avenue a few days since, writes 
a New York correspondent, on the east or fashionable 
side, as is our wont, we saw a little aliead of us a very 
fashionably dressed lady, green being the predomi- 
nating color worn, and moving along at her side was 
what appeared an animated cabbage leaf with a red 
stem. Drawing nearer, what was our surprise to dis- 
cover that this object was a short-legged, long-haired 








poodle—its body, except the breast, which was left 
white, dyed a beautiful green, and his tail a fiery red! 
We still thought it must be an animated vegetable, 
until we gave the little being—superior in intelli- 
gence, perhaps, to its mistress—a gentle kick, which 
}eaused it to give an unmistakably canine yelp, 
| whereupon we were satisfied of its species. So here, 
then, is a new wrinkle, and we shall soon see an elab- 
orate sign on the front of some stately brown stone | 
mansion, “ Dogs painted, tails dyed, and legs colored | 
on the shortest notice. Colors warranted not to 
run.”’ 








| 
| 
| Boston MUSEt M.—A magnificent spectacular play | 


entitled “* Ogarita”’ is now the attraction at this pop- | 
| ular place of resort, and is likely to attract crowded 
| audiences so long as the management is enabled to 
| keep it upon the stage. 





NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. 
The following choice original stories and poems will 
be published in our next number: 
‘* CHARMS AND COUNTER-CHARMS,” by Miss Kate 
Putnam. 
“A MARBLE WoMAN, or, The Mysterious Model,” 
by A. M. Barnard. 
“My VACATION IN THE ARMY,” No. 1., by U.P. Z. 
“From DIXIE TO NASSAU: or, Among the Block- 
ade Runners,” by Arthur L. Meserve. 
“Our Youne Fouks’ Cius,” by William L. Wil- 
liams. 
“BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO,” by Jeremiah 
Colburn. 
“Every Day THROWS A SHADOW,” by Godfrey 
Turner. 
“ANGIE,” by Mrs. L. S. Goodwin. 
“THE OLD LOVE,” by Frederic Howe Marion. 
“KATE WYLDE,” by Nell Clifford. 
“A SUMMER Story,” by Clara Augusta. 
“ POETICAL QUOTATIONS,” by George M. Seymour. 
“ PEARLETTE,” by George Bancroft Griffith. 
* EIGHTEEN,” by Emma Mortimer Babson. 
“NEARER,” by Clara Augusta. 
“OvT WITH THE TIDE,” by Sarah A. Nowell. 
“AN INVOCATION,” by William Reeves. 
"A PRAYER,” by Miss Camilla Willian. 


AN ENGLISH ELOPEMENT. 

A late English paper relates the particulars of a 
romantic elopement which recently astonished the 
ton of London. Theaccount states: ‘ Itappears that 
a young gentleman, closely related to a royal person- 
age, was placed at a military academy to receive the 
usual education afforded to cadets. He became en- 
amored of a poor but respectable girl who lived in the 
neighborhood, who possessed all the graces of rastic 
beauty, and all the charms of manner usually asso- 
ciated with a higher station in life. This passion was 
reciprocated, and for many months both parties 
maintained a secret correspondence, making the hol- 
low trees of an ancient park the depository of their 
amorous missives. At length an elopement was de- 
cided upon. A few days ago the young gentleman 
proceeded to a neighboring hotel, ordered a fly, and 
gave directions tothe driver to proceed to the nearest 
railway station. The fly had not advanced far on its 
journey when a young lady was observed in the road, 
and the occupant of the vehicle, addressing her as if 
she were a total stranger, inquired if she was going 
to the railway station, and, receiving a reply in 
the aflirmative, he asked her if she would like to 
ride. After some apparent hesitation the offer was 
accepted. 

On arriving at the railway station, the incognito 
was thrown off, and the youthful pair took train for 
the North, where they remained several days undis- 
covered. In the meantime, the parents of the girl, 
who were led to believe that she had only gone out to 
tea for the aflernoon at a neighbor’s, were in the 
greatest alarm, and, finding that she did not return 
within the stated time, they made every exertion to 
discover her. At first their efforts appeared likely to 
prove futile, but as soon as it-was rumored that a 
pupil at the military school had absconded, suspicion 
was aroused, and it was subsequently ascertained 
where the truant pair had located themselves. The 
father of the young gentleman i liately pr led 
thither, and discovered them in a small cottage, com- 
fortably seated before a turf fire, partaking of break- 
fast. It appeared that the marriage ceremony had 
been duly gone through, and, it being now too late to 
undo matters, a sort of compromise was effected. The 
father of the young gentleman, who is a clergyman 
in a high position in the Church of England, was at 
first highly indignant with his son, but ultimately 
relented in some degree, and consented to pay their 
passage to Australia, if they would agree to expiate 
their folly by this species of exile. The newly-mar- 
ried couple accepted the offer and the atonement, and 
were speedily on the way to their destination, 











Goop ApvicE.—In Sheldon, Vermont, on the 15th 
ult., the pastor naturally preached on the death of 
President Lincoln. An aged man, after listening as 
long as he could to the scathing denunciation of 
traitors and assassins, got up and left the church. 
Just as he got to the door, the minister called out to 
him, ‘Don’t stop, brother, till you get to Canada,” 
which was responded to by a hearty amen from the 
whole congregation. 





THe City oF Moscow.—Moscow has more than 
four hundred hotels,and three thousand coffee-houses, 
inns and gin-shops. These are open all night, as the 
inhabitants seldom go to bed before two or three in 
the morning, and during the winter scarcely ever re- 
main in the street. The number of shops and maga- 
zines is four times greater than in St. Petersburg. 





VALUABLE RELICS.—The table upon which General 
Lee signed the articles of capitulation was purchased 
by General Ord from its owner, Mr. McLean, for fifty 
dollars. The chairs which the two generals occupied 
were also purchased, and will be handed down to 
posterity as relics of the great event. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD.—Some idea of the 


| enormous business done by the trunk roads to the 


Pennsylvania Railroad, the gross earnings of which 


were, during the last year, $14,759,057 66, and the | 
expenses $10,693,944, leaving a balance of over four | 
| nillions. 


PARIS FASHIONS FOR May. 

PROMENADE CostumMEs.—Dress and Paletot of 
gray or slate colored silk: at the bottom of skirt a 
fluted flounce starting from the top of which are 
montants placed at equal distances, formed of ruches 
of silk and black lace; these monfants are about six- 
teen inches in height in the front, gradually dimin- 
ishing towards the back, the shortest being not more 
than half the length of those in the front. The Pa- 
letot detines the figure at the back without fitting too 
close: it is trimmed entirely round by ruching and 
black lace, the edge of lace not falling beyond the 
edge of the J’aletot. The sleeves, not very wide, are 
open nearly to the elbow and trimmed to correspond ; 
an epaulette is formed by a black lace set on with a 
little fullness and a ruching carried round the arm- 
hole: the pockets are formed by a row of black lace 
and ruching. Bonnet of pink crape bouillonne; at 
the back fullings of white ¢wl/e looped with narrow 
pink velvet, white roses and delicate foliage cross the 
top of the fullings: cap of twle with flowers to cor- 
respond, 

Dress of blue silk, having a narrow fluted flounce at 
the bottom, each edge bound with narrow black vel- 
vet; above this a black lace insertion is placed in 
points, and in each space between the points is a 
silk tab, edged with black velvet, and a small velvet 
button in each point. Manteau of black silk fitting 
the figure in the front; the piece which forms the 
sleeves forms a deep cape at the back, and is trimmed 
round at a little distance from the edge by a rich 
passementerie of silk and jet; at the extreme edge a 
black lace and row of narrow jet trimming; in the 
front corners as agrafe of silk and jet of a most ele- 
gant design. Bonnet of Paille ditalie trimmed with 
white lace and pink azalies. 

CosTUMES FOR HomE.—High dress of pale lilac 
silk; at a little distance from the bottom are three 
bands of silk of a darker shade; they are en Diais, 
finished at cach side by a narrow edging of black 
lace, and are arranged in chevrons at equal distances 
allround, At the top of skirt, a little distance from 
the waist, a broader band of the same silk is formed 
into three points, and then continued on the skirt, 
forming one large point at the back, nearly at the 
bottom of skirt; this band is edged with narrow black 
lace, and is finished by a deep fringe of lilac and 
white silk; rows of narrow black insertion are car- 
ried from the points of this trimming to the waist. 
Ceinture suissesse of the darker silk; it is cut with 
two points, both atthe top and bottom, and edged 
with narrow lace; pointed collerett, and on each side 
the front a row of insertion. The sleeves, nearly tight, 
are trimmed with narrow bands to correspond. 

High dress of a light striped silk with Havana spots: 
at the bottom of skirt a band of Havana silk en biais, 
the edges scalloped and finished by a small rou/eau of 
cerise, silk: over the plain high body is worn another, 
a la suissesse, of Havana silk edged with cerise ; it is 
fastened in front by two buttons; epaulettes of black 
lace. The sleeves are small and are fastened by a 
narrow band of silk to correspond with the other 
trimming. Cap of black lace with bows of ccrise 
velvet. 





CF SELF-BINDING PoORTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which will 
be found a great convenience by those who see fit to 
use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is very 
durable, keeping the FLAG always as good and clean 
asnew. Simply cutting the leaves, after each num- 
ber is put in, one has a handy book,-all ready to open 
to any page desired. We will supply them at this 
office for 1.00 each, or send them by mail, post paid, 
upon the receipt of $1.25. 








THE FLAG oF ouR UNION. 


The publishers of the FLAG OF OUR UNION take pleasure 
in presenting this beautiful paper to their patrons. It is 
a model of neatness, and it will be our constant endeavor 
to make it the 


Best Literary Family Journal 


ever issued in this country. There is as much reading 
matter in each number as most people can find time to 
peruse during the week, and that, too, of the highest lit- 
erary excellence. All articles are prepared expressly tor 
the FLaG, consequently its contents are ENTIRELY ORIGI- 
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or Black Death, as it is called. Hundreds are dying 
with it, and great alarm exists in Europe for fear the | 
disease should spread. Our Portuguese difficulty has | 
been settled, and our honor satisfied.——The London 
papers throw ridicule on the Canadian armament | 
bill, and recommend that Canada travel on its own 
account.——Our loyal journals are showing up some 
of Lee’s great magnanimity. When our prisoners 
were starving he might have changed their condition 
for the better by just uttering a word. He did not | 
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Poetical Quotations. 
[Compiled for The ‘Flag of our Union. 
BY GEORGE H. SEYMOUR, 
HONESTY. 
Honesty, 
A name scarce echo to a sound—honesty ! 
Attend the stately chambers of the great-— 
It dwells not there, nor in the trading world 


Speaks it in councils? No—the sophist knoy 
To laugh it thence.—JZ/avard. 


Honesty, even by itself, though making many adve) 

Whom prudence might have set aside, or charity 
softened, 

Evermore will prosper at the last, and gain a man 
honor.— Tupper. 


A wit's a feather, and achiefa rod: 
An honest man ‘s the noblest work of God.- 


0 wretched fool, 
That liv'st to make thine honesty a vice! 
O monstrous world! Take note, take note, O 
To be direct and honest is not safe.— Shadspea 


The man who pauses on his honesty 
Wants little of the villain.— Martyn. 


Heaven, that made me honest, made me mor 
Than ever king did, when he made a lerd.—A 


Ay, sir; to be honest as this world goes, 
Is to be one picked out of ten thousand. 
Shaks} 
CHARITY. 
Great minds, like heaven, are pleased in doing 
Though the ungrateful subjects of their favors 
Are barren in return.— Rowe. 


Take physic, pomp; 
Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel; 
That thou mayest shake the superflux to th: 
And show the heavens more just.— Shakspe 


Then gently scan your brother man, 
Still gentler sister woman, 

Though both may gang a kennie wrang, 
To step aside is human—Burns. 


But by all their nature's weakness, 
Hidden faults and follies known, 
Be thou, in rebuking evil, 
Conscious of thine own.— Whittier. 


Nothing truly can be termed mine own 
But what I make mine own by using well. 
‘Those deeds of charity which we have don 
Shall stay forever with us: and that wealth 
Which we have so bestowed, we only keep ; 
The other is not ours.—Afiddleton, 

Charity ever 
Finds in the act reward, and needs no trum), 
In the receiver.— Beaumont and Fletcher. 


For true charity, 
Brewingtcon ne'er so secret, finds its io rewaru 
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BY AMANDA M. HALE, 
CHAPTER X. 
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Poetical Quotations. 


[Compiled for The “Flag of our Union.]} 


BY GEORGE H. SEYMOUR. 
HONESTY. 
Honesty, 

A name scarce echo to a sound—honesty ! 
Attend the stately chambers of the great— 
It dwells not there, nor in the trading world: 
Speaks it in councils? No—the sophist knows 
To laugh it thence.—Z/avard. 


Honesty, even by itself, though making many adversaries 

Whom prudence might have set aside, or charity have 
softened, 

Evermore will prosper at the last, and gain a man great 
honor.— Zupper. 


A wit's a feather, and a chief a rod: 
An honest man's the noblest work of God.—Pope. 


O wretched fool, 
That liv'st to make thine honesty a vice! 
O monstrous world! Take note, take note, O world! 
To be direct and honest is not safe.— Shakspeare. 


The man who pauses on his honesty 
Wants little of the villain.— Martyn. 


Heaven, that made me honest, made me more 
Than ever king did, when he made a lerd.— Rowe. 


Ay, sir; to be honest as this world goes, 
Is to be one picked out of ten thousand, 
Shakspeare. 
CHARITY. 
yreat minds, like heaven, are pleased in doing good, 
Though the ungrateful subjects of their favors 
Are barren in return.—fovwe. 


Take physic, pomp; 
Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel; 
That thou mayest shake the superflux to them, 
And show the heavens more just.— Shakspeare. 


Then gently scan your brother man, 
Still gentler sister woman, 

Though both may gang a kennie wrang, 
To step aside is human—Burns. 


But by all their nature’s weakness, 
Hidden taults and follies known, 
Be thou, in rebuking evil, 
Conscious of thine own.— Whittier. 


Nothing truly can be termed mine own 
But what I make mine own by using well.’ 
Those deeds of charity which we have done 
Shall stay forever with us: and that wealth 
Which we have so bestowed, we only keep; 
The other is not ours.—JAMiddleton. 

Charity ever 
Finds in the act reward, and needs no trumpet 
In the receiver.—Beaumont and Fletcher. 


For true charity, 
Though ne'er so secret, finds its just reward.—May. 
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ALIVE LOST AND ALIVE WON. 


BY AMANDA M. HALE. 
CHAPTER X. 
ELSIE. 


HE consternation in the house- 
hold was indescribable. Mrs. 
Amber came out of her fainting 
fit, and sat bolt upright, with 
fixedeyes. All the pet phrases 
with which she had been used 
to describe her fancied ailments, 
became too poor and weak to be 
of service now. She sat quite 
still, with white, silent lips, 
while Margaret and Mrs. St. 
Ives searched the house. When 
it was found that Elsie’s jewels 
were gone, and that a part of 
her wardrobe had been taken, 
they looked at each other invol- 
untarily, and the same word 
came to the lips of both. 

“Vale!” 

They went down stairs, and the terrified face plead- 
ed so eagerly that Margaret went forward, almost 
relieved. 

“JT don’t think, mother, that Elsie means to come 
back,” she said, gently. 

Mrs. Amber shook her head, and did not seem to 
understand. 

“1 think that she has gone away to be married.” 

The white lips opened, and a weak, quavering voice 
replied: 

“Married? That means that I’ve lost my only 
daughter—that she’s left her mother, and gone to 
some one else. Some one? Why, Margaret, what 
are you thinking of? There was nobody whom Elsie 
cared for—nobody good enough for her.” 

“ You forget Vale.” 

“Vale Amber! Heaven help us! Has my child 
married him?” 

If Vale had stormed Mrs. Amber’s consent, she 
would ultimately have yielded under the presence of 
his strong will, and the magnetism of his presence; 
but coming upon her all at once, it shocked and 





alarmed her. She leaned back in her chair, and 
cried hopelessly. 

Margaret started up, after a few moments’ ineffec- 
tual soothing. 

“Why am I delaying? It may not be too late to 
stop it now. But what shall I do?” 

Strange to say, the sensible suggestion came from 
Mrs. Amber. 

“Send for Mr. Barron. He will know if Vale is 
gone—he will know what is best. Ask him to come 
at once.” 

Margaret despatched a messenger in haste, and 
while they waited, Mrs. Amber went over a thousand 
probabilities, suggested a multitude of chances, and 
grew more and more wretched every moment. They 
were all startled when Paul Barron entered sud- 
denly. 

“Vale is missing?” said Margaret. 

She had no need to ask, for his face betrayed it. 

“And Miss Elsie?” he said. 

“oe Yes.” 

“ Paul drew a long breath. 

“Tt is as I feared, then.” 

Mrs. Amber broke into a plaintive wail. 

“You feared it, and you never told me. You let 
that villain lead away my innocent child, and never 
did anything to prevent it—and you, too, Margaret. 
I’m sure you ought to have been in her confidence— 
two girls like you. I wish Vale Amber had died, 
before he had seen my poor girl—the black-hearted 
villain!” 

It was useless to reason, more than useless to tell 
her that she had tacitly encouraged Vale, and ruined 

Elsie by her weakness; and they all kept silent till 
the stream of complaint had run itself dry, Then 
Margaret, looking at Paul, said, ‘What can be 
done?” 

He answered immediately, “I will go to P——. It 
is not a telegraph station, I believe, but I can inquire 
there, and send a despatch from the next station. 
But I don’t think that it will stop the marriage.” 

“What good will it do, then?” asked Mrs. Amber, 
querulously. 

Paul turned to Margaret. 

Do you know whether Vale wasin need ofmoney ?” 

Margaret grew pale, remembering all she had 
known within a week. She told him briefly. Paul’s 
face rapidly cleared up. 

“My surmise, then, is that he was in some des- 
pérate need—that in some way his safety depended 
upon having the control of a large sum, and that this 
was the reason he could not brook the delay which 
would follow upon a public engagement. If this is 
the case, he will of course possess himself of all the 
ready money that he can get hold of. Mrs. Amber, 
how was Elsie’s fortune invested?” 

“O, dear me, I don’t know. I never understood 
about such things, and I have no head for figures; 
but there was a good deal in different banks, and 
there were stocks and bonds. O, Mr. Barron, I can’t 
tell you, but Mr. Henshaw the lawyer in New York 
knows all about it.” 

“Tt would be best to go to New York at once, then,” 
said Paul, turning again to Margaret. 

It seemed so strange to have to depend upon him, 
and Margaret’s face flushed at the thought. Butshe 
assented. 

“ Well, then, if you will allow me to act for you, I 
will telegraph to this Mr. Henshaw, and follow my 
despatch as soon as I shall have learned all I can at 
P—,” still addressing Margaret. 

“ You are very good, Mr. Barron—” She hesitated. 

“ Margaret,” cried Mrs. Amber, ‘‘ why are you de- 
taining Mr. Barron? If he is so good as to take the 
trouble, I’m sure, as a friend of Vale’s, he is the most 
suitable person,” she added, with great confusion of 
ideas. 

Paul smiled to himself, thinking that Vale would 
hardly look upon his interference as an act of friend- 
ship. But he rose to go, and just as he did so, Phillis 
came in, her former agitation still showing itself, even 
in the kinks of her hair, which stood out in little 
hard, gimlet-like twists all around her head. 

‘“‘Here’s somebody, miss,” breathlessly, to Mar- 
garet. 

She went forward. A bent, feeble figure, beside a 
childish one. 

“Why, Dolly, is it you?” leading her hastily to a 
sofa, “ You knowsomething about Elsie, don’t you? 
Iam sure you would never have come, unless you 
did,” said Margaret, eagerly. 

The girl pushed back her bonnet, and smoothed the 
thin hair around her hollow temples. 

* Kitty does, but she wouldn’t come without me. 
Tell Miss Margaret, Kitty.” And Dolly drew the 
cloud away from Kitty’s face. 

Margaret started. Puvor little Kitty’s childish, in- 
nocent beauty was all gone. The low, white, smooth 
forehead was corrugated as by the cares of years, the 
blue eyes looked faded and vacant, the cheeks, that 
had been so plump and pink, were white and hol- 
low, and the sweet mouth looked as though it would 
never smile again. Margaret looked at her a mo- 
ment, pityingly, before she said: 

* Tell us all about it, Kitty.” 

Kitty began shifting her eyes uneasily from one to 
another, and twisting her cloud into a rope. 

“T went down to P—— yesterday, Miss Margaret, 
and that was the reason why I couldn’t come to Miss 
Elsie’s party, fur Dolly wonld make me go, because 
the gentleman that wanted to hear me sing was going 


went back to Mattie Ryan’s—that’s my cousin, you 
know—and she went with me to the dress-maker’s, 
because I didn’t know the way; I never was there 
but once, and that was with Mr. Vale, and I’m sure 





away; and so I went, and I sung to him, and then I | 





I didn’t think there was so much harm in it,” said 
Kitty, crying. 

“Try and tell us about Miss Elsie,” said Mrs. St. 
Ives. ‘ Did you see her?” 

Kitty looked at the lady rather vacantly, and twist- 
ed the cloud harder than ever. 

‘Let her tell the story in her own way,” said Mar- 
garet. ‘‘ Mattie went with you to the dress-maker’s, 
Kitty, and then—” 

“ We went to the dress-maker’s,” said Kitty, quite 
at ease, now that the thread of her story was re- 
united, ‘and she cut my dress, and then I was com- 
ing home in the night train, but the shower came 
up, and Mattie made me stay all night. So I get up 
early to come home this morning, and Mattie went 
to the depot with me; but the train wasn’t ready, 
and we walked up and down the platform, seeing the 
people that was going off in the New York train. 
There was lots of them, and they was all in a hurry, 
and all at once I saw Mr. Vale”—Kitty burst into a 
sob here—“ and Miss Elsie. She was holding tight 
to his arm, and her veil was down, but I could see 
her eyes through it, and I knew ’twas her curls—such 
lots of ’em in her neck she had, you know. And the 
big dog Romeo was with them.” 

“Well,” said Margaret, gently. Kitty looked con- 
fused again. ‘* What did Vale and Elsie do?” 

“They got into the car, and it was very full. I 
could see, because the crowd pushed us up close to it, 
and I heard Mr. Vale ask a gentleman to change 
seats with them, because, he said, his wife didn’t like 
to ride backwards. And I saw him place her shawl 
for her, and then he sat down beside her, and the bell 
rung, and they whistled, and the cars started. And 
then I came home and told Dolly, and she made me 
come here.” And Kitty broke down in a flood of 
tears. 

Paul drew out his watch. 

“ The train for P—— goes in ten minutes, and I 
must be off.” 

He went, and presently Dolly got up to go. Kitty 
reached up when no one was looking, and drew Mar- 
garet’s head down. 

“Do you think he loves her?” she whispered. 

“Tam afraid not, Kitty.” 

Kitty’s face brightened for an instant, but the light 
quickly faded to a touching sadness. 

“T thought he loved me,” she whispered; and the 
blue eyes grew pathetic, and the little hands clutched 
Margaret’s dress. ‘He kissed me and called me 
darling, and gave me a bracelet; and O, Miss Mar- 
garet, what could I think but that he loved me, and 
wanted to marry me?” 

Kitty’s face grew old and gray as she said this, and 
she turned wearily away, as if the weight of a long, 
sorrowful life now rested upon her slender young 
shoulders. 

It was adreary, anxious day. Mrs. Amber kept all 


would come back. And she thought she might per- 
haps some time forgive Vale, though it was certainly 
very cruel in him to take Elsie away so. And then 
Mrs. Amber cried, and said she had meant to have a 
grand wedding when Elsie was married, and now 


in that case it might be supposed that they married 
in a freak of haste, and went on their bridal tour. 
Nobody ever need know the truth. 

Filled with the consolation which this little scheme 
brought her, Mrs. Amber dropped off into a nap, and 


awoke, and, unbeknown to any one, Mrs. Amber 


ed by so doing. Margaret went about, doing what 
was to be done, mechanically, and longing for news. 
Towards night a note came from Paul Barron, very 
brief: - 

“Vale and Elsie were married this morning. I 
have seen the clergyman. I start in the next train.” 


back. The house had seemed very quiet and dull in 


sunshine had flowed from Elsie’s presence. They all 
missed her light step on the stair, her smooth, ring- 


charm. Margaret had no spirits. Whenever she 


her eyes grewsad. Mrs. St. Ives caught the prevail- 
ing sombre tone, and her gay sallies were less frequent 
and sparkling. 

Doctor Godfrey was Mrs. Amber’s sole consolation. 
Long after, she was accustomed to say, “I don’t 
know how I should have lived through those dread- 
ful days, if it hadn’t been for the doctor.’”? As he 
took her mother off her hands several hours a day, 


sight of those sad days was his burly figure and pom- 
the gloomy atmosphere that enveloped them, that 


say to Margaret, in a solemn tone: 
***Pears like, miss, somebody’s dead. I hears sum- 
fin’ in de air, I does—like enough it’s sperrits.”’ 
“T guess it is the September wind, Phillis.” 
Margaret herself heard it every night, and thought 





| brightness of the summer had suddenly faded, gray 
| clouds daily drifted over the sky, and foretokens of 
| the coming autumn were everywhere visible. 
| Paul Barron returned at last, coming in upon them 
at nightfall, suddenly, travel-stained, and looking fa- 
tigued and worn. 

“T need not ask. You have nothing pleasant to 
| tell us,” said Margaret, after a look at his face. 


the time picturing Elsie’s return. She was sure she | 


what would people say? And then she wondered if | 
they would not come back in season for a reception; | 


forgot her troubles. Dr. Godtrey was there when she | 


took him into her confidence, and was greatly reliev- | 


This was all that could be expected for several | 
days. Indeed, it was almost a week before Paul came | 


the interim. Nobody suspected before what a deal of | 


ing voice; even her old imperiousness had owned its | 


was alone, the forced smile faded from her lips, and | 


Margaret was sincerely grateful, and the pleasantest | 
pous gait as he rolled up the walk. So palpable was | 


old Phillis grew perfmanently amiable, and used to | 


the wind had never before such an eerie sound. The | 
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“No, nothing pleasant. I hope it may be a relief 
to you to know the worst.” 

He paused. 

“You saw Mr. Henshaw?” 

“ Yes, I saw him, but Vale had seen him before me. 
It would have made no difference, however. It is a 
great pity the property was not secured to Elsie in 
some way. Now there is no help. Vale has it all at 
his own disposal.” 

There was a long silence. Even Mrs. Amber ceased 
her moaning. A little while after, when they were 
alone together, Margaret said: 

“Do vou think that was Vale’s motive—to get the 
property? Did you hear anything?” 

“T heard enough to surprise and shock me, Miss 
Amber. I heard the epithet swindler fully applied 
to Vale. I believe his liabilities are immense, and he 
would have been arrested, if this money had not 
passed into his hands just as it did. Now those who 
are most interested wait to secure all that is possible 
—but the blow still impends. 

“ But he may escape it?” said Margaret, pale and 
trembling. 

“ By leaving the country? Yes; he will do so, I 
think. In that case, will Elsie cling to him, or come 
back to you?” 

“She will cling to him, unless he casts her off. She 
loved him, I know,” said Margaret, in a low, thought- 
ful tone. 

“Did he love her, do you think?” 

Margaret crimsoned slowly under his steady eyes. 

“Tam afraid he did not.” 

* Poor Elsie!’ 

Paul went back to the stone house, feeling just as 
he did when their interest in Kitty’s escapade had 
drawn them together. All the hauteur and coldness 
had melted away from Margaret’s manner, and she 
was the same tender, graceful woman who had won 
him to love her. He tried to blind himself to the 
glamour which her presence threw around him, but 
quite in vain. The thought of going away from her 
was too painful to be entertained, and yet he had 
plainly no right there now, since his host had left 
him. 

“For pity’s sake, don’t think if it, Mr. Barron,” 
cried Mrs. Amber, when his departure was suggested. 
‘How could we do without you? You can speak to 
Mr. Willis—Captain Amber’s man of business—and 
he will give you leave to stay—wont he, Margaret?” 

“Wont he do what, mother?” said Margaret, who 
had only heard Mr. Willis’s name. 

“Give Mr. Barron leave to stay at the stone house. 
He’s your Uncle Marmaduke’s agent, you know.” 

“T think he will, mother,” said Margaret. 

“1 don’t see why you don’t urge Mr. Barron to 
stay?” pursued her mother, peevishly; ‘so very 
good as he has been to us—and if we should hear any 
news of poor Elsie—’” And Mrs. Amber’s sentence 
ended in tears. 

**T have no right to suppose that my wishes could 
influence Mr. Barron,” said Margaret, m a clear, 
calm voice. 

Paul was very much annoyed. He had felt that he 
| would stay, if Margaret would say but one word for 
it. Now he was tempted to go, and leave her in her 
| coldness and pride. But if he went, he should never 
| come back, never see her again; and the thought of 
| going thus placed such a dead blank wall before his 
| whole future, that he had hardly courage to face it. 
| Why should I go?” he asked himself. “ Why 
| not give myself this great pleasure as long as I can?” 
He called it pleasure, but the society of Margaret 
gave him a sensation so vivid that he hardly knew 
whether it were most pleasure or pain. 

He spoke to Mr. Willis, and that gentleman was 
only too glad of a tenant for the stone house. 

““When Captain Amber comes, he will like to see 
a light burning in his window,” said Mr. Willis. 

So Paul set up his easel, and kept the light at the 
stone house for the old sea-captain who never came, 
Old October could hardly be reconciled to the change. 
Nobody was quite equal to Massa Vale, and it was 
hard to forgive Paul for not being Vale. But when 
the nights grew long and cold, and autamn put off 
her misty robes, and the cold November sky bent 
clear and cold over the town, and the cliffs by the 
shore, and the gray, wintry sea, even October found 
Paul’s presence a comfort. 

It was very quiet at the Amber homestead now. 
| Paul Barron was almost the only visitor, and his 

coming was the great event of the day. Margaret’s 
old occupation of teaching Kitty failed her now, when 
she would have been glad of its relief, for the Grays 
| had all gone off to New York, under the protection 
of the famous manager, and Dolly wrote letters about 
Kitty’s wonderful success, and it seemed as though 
fortune had turned in favor of these humble Grays. 

One day a letter came from Kitty herself. It was 
inconsequent, like the writer, and had some childish 
affectations, but through it all there breathed the 
newly-awakened woman’s heart. Margaret gave the 
letter to Paul. He read and returned it, saying: 

** Little Kitty’s soul came to her in a great tempest, 

and the scars of the storm are upon it yet. She is 
| like a rose, impatiently blown open before its time, 
| and trembling under the violence.” 

Margaret smiled. 

“* You see how kindly she speaks of Ben—the brave, 
true heart which she wounded so.” 

“Yes. Herimagination has transfigured the stur- 
dy fellow, and she just begins to comprehend his 
royalty. I hope he will come back to her, and that 
they will be happy yet.” 

*T don’t think it likely. We incal descendants of 
the Puritans are an obstinate kind of people.” 
| “Are you?” with a curious look. 
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Margaret knew that she changed color, and was 
annoyed by the knowledge. 

The autumn grew old. The lindens dropped their 
faded golden leaves, and they lay in drifts along the 
paths. The long evenings came on, and would have 
been almost intolerable, had it not been for Paul. 
But one day there came a storm, a driving tempest of 
rattling sleet, intermingled with snow-flakes. The 
wind howled fearfully, and the great branches of the 
trees swayed and creaked in the pitiless blast. At 
sunset the sea was a terrible sight—one vast world of 
seething, tossing, ghastly foam. The breakers thun- 


through the air, fell in cold salt drops upon the rocks 
that all summer had lain high above the flood. A 
brassy gleam shone out of the west, and lit the deso- 
late scene for a moment, and then the clouds settled 
lower, and the wind gathered new force, and the icy 
sleet drove fast before it. 

“There is no prospect of Mr. Barron to-night,” 
Margaret thought. 

She took her sewing, and sat down. Mrs. Amber, 
at the further end of the room, had gone off intoa 
doze, and Mrs. St. Ives, having read her into this 
somnolent state, was writing letters. To Margaret 
the house seemed preternaturally silent. Nothing 
could be heard except Mrs. St. Ives’s pen upon the 
paper, the clatter of the sleet upon the panes, and 
that fierce wind, driving at every door and window. 
Margaret found it terribly lonesome. She laid down 
her sewing presently, and took a book. But her 
senses, nervously alive to every noise, by-and-by 
caught the sound of wheels, that seemed to stop just 
in front of the house. They had fallen into the habit 
of watching and listening, of late, and Margaret’s 
ear, grown acute, detected the sound of footsteps upon 
the walk. 

She glanced around. Mrs. Amber still slept, and 
Mrs. St. Ives did not look up, and Margaret went 
swiftly out of the room. She opened the outer door, 
before any one had time to ring, and a cloaked and 
hooded figure, the snow lying in all the folds of her 
garments, stepped in. Some eyes, gleaming strange- 
ly from a hollow, worn face, looked up at Margaret. 

“O, Elsie—is it you?” 

No answer in words, but she sank into Margaret’s 
arms, and subbed—dry, tearless sobs upon her bosom. 








CHAPTER XI. 
ONE OR TWO SURPRISES. 


THEY went about all the next day, and for many 
days after, with quiet steps and subdued voices. A 
smile would have seemed sacrilege in the presence of 
the pale creature who lay upon the sofa, with bright, 
unweeping eyes, that followed them everywhere. It 
was not apathy—that she suffered keenly, they all 
knew—but day after day that stony calm sat always 
on her face. The ‘loose, soft, impracticable curls” 
were compressed into a close knot; the beautiful, 
delicate, veined temples were pinched and sunken; 
the mouth was close shut, and neither spoke nor 
smiled. Only one day she said to Margaret, without 
the least premonition: 

“ He never loved me, Margaret.” 

Margaret leaned duwn, and stroked the white fore- 
head, saying: 

“ Poor child—poor child!” 

Elsie did not mind the tears that were falling upon 
her face, but went on in the same weird voice, empty 
of all feeling. 

“And when I told him I would come home, he said 
I had better come.” 

“ Where is he, Elsie?” 

But Elsie only stirred slightly, turned her face 
away, and said: 

*“T don’t know.” 

This was the end of her confidence. The gleaming 
eyes came to haunt Margaret like a spectre. This 
was worse than anything else had been. Margaret 
broke down at last, under the accumulation of 
troubles, and one day there was an excitement in the 
house, a hurried sending for the doctor, and then it 
was known that the patient heart and active brain 
which had thought, felt, planned and worked for 
everybody, must be idle for many weeks. Paul Bar- 
ron came every day, his anxiety revealing itself in 
the face that grew sterner and paler as the crisis ap- 
proached. One morning Mrs. St. Ives came down to 
the parlor to see him. He thought her looking worn 
and fatigued. 

«My dear Mrs, St. Ives, you must have help. You 
must not have all these people on your hands.” 

“My hands are sufficient, Mr. Barron. What I 
want, is some one to divide the responsibility and 
care. Itseems as though I should go wild, seeing 
that ghostly girl lie there, refusing to eat, as silent as 
the grave, and her great eyes burning into your very 
soul. , The doctor says she must be roused.” 

“ But how?” 

“Thaveaplan. Lam going to frighten her about 
Margaret; and, indeed, Mr. Barron, there is great 
danger.” Paul turned away his face—a movement 
that did not escape Mrs. St. Ives. “If she cares for 
anybody except that unhappy man, it is Margaret.” 

‘* What does Mrs. Amber say of it?” 

“Mrs. Amber! I am surprised at you, Mr. Bar- 
ron. I never thought of consulting her. She is just 
a large, old baby.” 

Paul could not help smiling. 

“You can’t expect me to be as good as Margaret,” 
she said, noticing it. ‘Very few people are—and 
you see what has come of her goodness. I shall never 
fall a victim to the sweetness of my temper, I am 
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“Tt is a rough medicine, Mrs. St. Ives, but it is 
worth trying.” 

Mrs. St. Ives tried it that very afternoon. Stand- 
ing by Elsie’s sofa, she said, “Elsie!” No answer. 
“Did you know that Margaret was very ill? I want 
you to go and stay in her room, and take care of her 
to-night.” 

Elsie’s eyes closed wearily, as if the thought over- 
powered her. f 

“ You will, of course?” 

**T cannot—I am miserable.” 

“O, very well, then. If she dies, it wont matter 
to you, of course. You can say that though Margaret 
had always been tender to you, you let her die, be- 
cause you would not lift a finger to help her.” 

Elsie got up from the sofa, and said, in a low, ex- 
cited tone: 

* Margaret is not going to die?” 

“The doctor says she will, unless she has excellent 
care.” 

Without another word, Elsie went out of the room, 
and up into Margaret’s chamber. Mrs. St. Ives fol- 
lowed. Elsie stood and looked at her a moment—the 
tears surging to her eyes—then dropped upon her 
knees by the bed, ahd cried aloud. She staid by Mar- 
garet that night, taking her place as by a natural 
right. Mrs. St. Ives watched her closely for a day or 
two, and was then satistied that she could be trusted. 
By the time Margaret was convalescent, Elsie was 
another creature—still pale and very quiet, but no 
longer the white spectre that she had been. 

To Margaret the illness was a new and strange ex- 
perience. After she grew better, she used to lie and 
listen to the noises down stairs, to the music of the 
bells in the street, and the voices of the people as 
they stopped to talk under her window, with a 
strange sense of how all the life of the world was 
going on without her, and would have gone on just 
the same, if she had been buried under the January 
snow. And feeling this, the yearning that no one 
can wholly stifle, for some one to love her best, to 
love her living, and mourn and miss her dead, grew 
to a craving hunger, that always fed upon itself, and 
grew with every day. 

Then it was a new sensation, after she got down 
stairs, to lie quietly while others worked, and sit with 
her idle hands before her, and remember the busy 
life that now seemed so far away that it might have 
belonged to another, and not to herself. 

“You don’t know how delicious it is to be idle,” she 
said, one day. 

“That from you, who were one of the busy bees,” 
said Paul, who usually spent the afternoons with 
them. 

“Yes. But I used to think the existence of a drone 
had its advantages.” 

“So has a mummy’s.” 

Margaret laughed. It was good to him to hear her. 
“Yes. Do you know I feel as if I might have slept 
three thousand years? But I know I shall get to the 
end of this, shortly, and take up my burden again. 
I got as tired of it as did Christian. Yet it would be 
wicked to wish that I had laid it down forever.” 

Her voice had grown very sad as she spoke. Paul 
looked at her a t, his tenance changing 
fast. He left them soon after. Mrs. St. Ives had lis- 
tened to the conversation, and drew her own conclu- 
sions. The next day they were alone for a moment, 
and she astonished him by saying: 

“Mr. Barron, what has come between you and 
Margaret?” 

He flushed a little, but kept his composure. 

“Miss Margaret and I are friends—at least not 
enemies,” he added, remembering what she said to 
him. 

“A paltry evasion, Mr. Barron. Things go contra- 
ry, as Mrs. Grummidge says. Here a marriage takes 
place that makes us all miserable, and another makes 
us miserable by not taking place.” 

“You are mistaken, Mrs. St. Ives. Miss Amber 
was not made miserable by any such thing.” 

He walked to the winduw, and looked out stead- 
fastly, but as there was nothing to be seen but a 





color came again, and his eyes softened, and his 
fixed features relaxed. Then he trembled; strong, 
self-controlled man as he was, he shook from head to 
foot. 

In a moment he took his hat, and started out, 
passing old October in the door, who cried out in 
dismay: 

“ Good Lord, Massa Paul, what’s de matter?” 

The words recalled him to himself so far, that he 
walked on at a more decorous pace, but he crossed 
the marshes, and went through the street, meeting 


aware that he had ever seen them before. Straight 
up the path he went, in at Mrs. Amber’s door, and 
so on to the parlor, without ever stopping to ring. 
Margaret sat there in the easy-chair, and Mrs. St. 
Ives sat beside her, Mrs. St. Ives gave him one look, 
and then went quickly out of the room. Margaret 
half rose from her chair, startled and astonished, but 
his voice arrested her very heart pulses, and her 
whole soul listened. 

“Margaret, did you ever see this before?” 

She gazed at a yellow, crumpled paper, and pres- 
ently her eyes lighted, and she said: 

“Tt is a leaf from my Faust, is it not? O, I re- 
member now that one was lost!” 

Then, as she saw the lines Paul had written, the 
rosy blushes leaped to her pale face, and her eyes 
drooped beneath those steadfast, eager ones that 
searched her heart. 

“No, I never saw that before,” in a whisper. 

His arms were around her, her face uplifted to his, 
by some strange power, and his voice besought her 
by a passionate tenderness that was almost too much 
to bear. 

* Do you love me, Margaret? Think how much I 
have suffered, and tell me quick.” 

Low, but sweet and clear, the answer came. 

“T love you, Paul!” 

A long silence followed—wordless caresses, that 
measured a joy too deep for speech. At last Mar- 
garet said, softly, still hiding her blushes from his 
eyes: 

“T think I guess how it was! It was Vale, was it 
not? Do you forgive him?” 

“My darling, I never thought of it—my happiness 
was so overwhelming. But you must pay me for it, 
Margaret. You must not make me wait long for my 
wife.” 

The tears came to her eyes. 

* Somebody else has suffered, too, Paul!” 

His face darkened. 

“Dear. I see. What must you have thought of 
me?” 

“Nothing so very bad, after the first—for I was 
sure you loved me, you know, from that night.” 
“When I brought you home from the marshes? 
Ah, I guess it. You made believe be insensible, and 
beguiled me into kissing you.” 

“T would have been quite justified in doing so, 
since you proved that you were not to be trusted, but 
I didn’t.” 

“Why didn’t you come to me, Margaret?” 

“How could I? I made all sorts of surmises. I 
guessed that some old lady-love had asserted her 
claim, or, I don’t know what I didn’t fancy.” 

“I think I know now what made you so pale and 
unhappy, all those miserable days. You wanted me, 
didn’t you, Margaret?” in tender exultation. 

“Don’t triumph! Yes, I wanted your love. Was 
it strange? Nobody else ever loved me very much.” 

“Vale loved you. Ithink his love for you was the 
one undefiled thing in his character.” 

* Poor Vale!” 

“ But how long he kept you from my arms.” 

“Pity him, Paul. Remember he can never have 
any happiness like ours.” 

“T think I’ll make conditions, dear. When we are 
married, I’ll promise to sweep my heart clean of the 
last feeling of anger.” 

“ Ah, you are not so niggard as that.” 

“Yes,lam. I’mamiser. 1’m avaricious. I want 
you, dear.” 





wood-sled going by, Mrs. St. Ives could not 
him to be much interested in the view. 

“It cannot be that she refused you?” she said, 
abruptly. 

Paul looked out of the window a moment longer, 
then came back, and faced Mrs. St. Ives. 

**You may know, if you care to, Mrs. St. Ives. I 
have no shame about it. I count it a greater honor 
to have been refused by Margaret, than accepted by 
any other woman.” 

Mrs. St. Ives could not disguise her astonishment. 

** What could she have been thinking of?” 

Paul smiled, grimly. 

“Thank you. Suppose we talk of something else 
now.” 

He went back to the stone house presently, strode 
up into his studio, and went to work with desperate 
earnestness. The door opened, and October’s woolly 
head was thrust in. 

“ Letters for you, massa!” 

Paul was about to toss them aside, being in no 
mood just then for such trifies as letters; but the 
superscription of one of them caught his eye. He 
knew it instantly for Vale’s free, elegant hand. He 
tore it open. But this was a queer letter, a very 
queer letter, indeed. Out from the envelope fell a 
printed leaf—crumpled, soiled, and yellow with age. 
The odd, cramped German text ran into an indistin- 
guishable blur before his eyes, but two lines on the 
margin, in his own handwriting, were as distinct 
as if they had been letters of fire. 

Paul whitened to the lips, and his face grew set 
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sure. But what do you think of my plan?” 
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and grim; it was a whole minute before the natural 


Ss body opened the door, and came in, softly. 

“Ts it all settled?” said Mrs. St. Ives, looking at 
them with humid eyes. ‘ Because I am tired of 

standing guard at the door.” 

* You’ve done your duty, Mrs. St. Ives, and to re- 
ward you, I'll tell you a secret.” 

“How stupid you must think me, Mr. Barron! 
Just as though I haven’t already guessed it.” 

*O, but you haven’t. Margaret and I are to be 
married in a month.” 

Margaret exclaimed. 

“Don’t contradict me. Haven’t you just re- 
nounced self-government?” 

* But I didn’t know you were to be a despot!” pro- 
tested Margaret. 

“All men are, my dear,” said Mrs. St. Ives, gravely. 

And so they hid their great happiness with playful 
words, till laughter melted into tears. 

Paul walked swiftly home that night, at peace with 
himself, and all the world, a sense of reverent thank- 
fulness mingling with his triumphant joy. His heart 
ran over with good will, and he spoke to old October, 
who was on his knees blowing the studio fire, with a 
beaming cordiality that surprised him. 

“What does ye want for supper, Massa Paul?” 

“ Anything—it is na matter what,” said Paul, his 
face all alight. 

October shuffled out of the room. 

“Bress my old soul, I neber sce anybody so queer. 
When he went away, he looked as ef he’ seen a ghost, 
and now "pears like he come straight from heaven.” 

Mrs. Amber received the news with great com- 





posure. 


people whom he knew, without being in the least | 


| “1 hope you wont put off the marriage, Margaret, 
I never did approve of long engagements.” 
“But, mother, I couldn’t think of leaving you—” 
‘Now, Margaret, don’t worry me in that way. I 
shouldn’t have proposed your being married if I did 
not know I could do very well without you,” said 
| Mrs. Amber. with quite unconscious self-betrayal. 
“T shall have sume one to take care of me, who tn- 
| derstands my particular constitution, and knows just 
| how to manage it.” 
| What do you mean?” said Margaret, in great 
surprise. 

“And being a doctor, the medicine and everything 
will come handy, and it wont be so expensive, and I 
think we shall get along nicely,” said Mrs, Amber, 
softly crying, which was her way of expressing satis- 
faction. 

Margaret sat in silent amazement for a moment. 
Then she said: 

“Can you mean that you are going to marry Dr. 
Godfrey?” 

“Can I mean it? Why, any one would think I had 
no right to get married,” said Mrs. Amber, flushing, 
and stopping her tears. “I must say, Margaret, I 
call that very unfeeling, after all that I have suffered. 
You want to be married yourself, and I should think 
I had just. as must right. But that’s the way with 
young people—they never think—” 

“Indeed, you mistake me quite, dear mother,” in- 
terrupted Margaret. ‘I couldn’t help being surpris- 
ed, I think, but Iam sure Iam quite willing,” and 
Margaret laughed a little, adding: ‘‘ You have been 
married a good deal, and ought to know; and I really 
think your example takes away any reluctance I 
had—” and at that, Margaret stopped hastily. 


But Mrs. Amber failed to detect the satire, and 
went on to discuss future arrangements with a great 
deal of complacency. 

Elsie had listened to all in silence. That night 
she tapped at Margaret’s door, and coming in at her 
bidding, said gently: 

“T didn’t know but you might want to be alone 
with your thoughts.” 

‘‘You may share them, Elsie dear,’? Margaret re- 
turned, looking rather sadly at the changed face. 

Elsie caught the look, and said, quickly: 

“Don’t pity me, Margaret. I am going to live for 
other people, the rest of my life, and I don’t want 
you to delay your marriage. What Dr. Godfrey can- 
not do for mother I can, and for the rest, too.” 

« But, darling,” looking at her pityingly. 

Elsie laid her head upon Margaret’s shoulder, and 
whispered, softly: c 

‘God takes care of such as I, and O, Margaret, he 
will help me to teach my little child to be what his 
father ought to have been.” 

The next morning they were all in the parlor to- 
gether, and Margaret was looking furtively out of the 
window from time to time, to see if Paul were not 
coming up the path. Instead of Paul, appeared Mr. 
Willis at the gate, and Margaret exclaimed: 

“ Why, here is Uncle Marmaduke’s agent. There 
must be some news of him. Phillis, let him in 
directly.” 

He was a tall, spare man, with a cadaverous face, 
and gray eyes that seemed to be on the lookout for a 
client. 

“ How do you do, Mrs. Amber? I hope you are as 
well as usual, madam,” he added, after shaking 
hands with the rest. 

“Tamas well as usual, thank you, but my consti- 
tution is very frail,” moaned Mrs. Amber. “ Indeed, 
so delicate as I have always been, it is quite a miracle 
that I am living, and [am sure I should not have 
been, if I hadn’t been blessed with a physician who 
understood my idiosyncracies.” 

“Tt is such delicate persons as you, madam, who 
astonish us by living oftentimes to a good old age, 
while stout, heaithy persons like myself, commonly 
drop off suddenly. In the midst of life we are in 
death.” 

Mrs. Amber, who at first had resented the idea of 
her living to old age, was so overcome by the solem- 
nity of his manner, that she cried out directly: 

“Dear me, Mr. Willis! what has happened?” 

“Have you any bad news of Uncle Marmaduke?” 
said Margaret’s clear, sweet voice. 

He turned towards her. 

“You have guessed the unhappy truth, my dear 
Miss Amber. It is my painful duty to announce the 
decease of Captain Amber in the West Indies.” 

There was a dead silence for a moment, and then 
Mrs. Amber began to cry. 

“ How very sudden! Just like my poor husband— 
Mr. Amber I mean—and your father died suddenly, 
too, Margaret—I mean Elsie,” said Mrs. Amber, get- 
ting confused, and losing herself in the memories of 
her lost spouse. ‘I was sure there was going to be a 
death in the family—or else a marriage, and this it is 
—Captain Amber’s death, Mr. Willis, because I heard 
the death-watch ticking in the wall—you remember, 
Margaret—” 

“Yes, mother. Do you know the particulars, Mr. 
Willis?” 

Mr. Willis did. He gave them minutely. But 
when all questions hal been asked and answered, 
the lawyer’s business was not yet completed. 

“You are aware, I suppose, that Captain Amber, 
had a handsome property, Mrs. Amber.” 

“ We suspected it, but did not know much about 
Captain Amber’s affairs. He was, you know, rather 
odd—if you'll not think it wicked for me to say it of 
a man who has just died,” said Mrs. Amber. ‘“ We 

we were not benefited by his wealth.” 

“He was peculiar, madam, but it seems that he 
has left the bulk of his property, to your family. 
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garet, gaily. 
“What? Another wonder? What is this one?" 
Margaret’s eyes sparkled. 
“Mrs. Amber is going to marry Dr. Godfrey.” 
° “ That is no news.” 
“ Why, did you suspect?” cried Margaret. 
“Certainly, and 80 might you, little stupid, if yo 
hadn’t been thinking about somebody else.” 
“Paul!” 
“It will be a very convenient arrangement,” con 
tinued Paul. ‘It will save the docter some troubk 





There is a handsome legacy to Vale, Miss Margarct 
has the stone house and ten thousand dollars, and 
the rest is divided among your boys, Mra. Amber.” 
The weight of this good fortune rested on them 
somewhat heavily for some time after Mr. Willis re- 
tired. Nobody spoke, At length Mrs, Amber said: 
“Margaret, do you think ft will be necessary to 
postpone my—I mean your marriage on account of 
your uncle’s death.” | 
Margaret brushed away a few indignant tears, 

“T think that Uncle Marmaduke would not be 
grateful for any consideration that did not come from 
real feeling,” and she went hastily out of the room. 
Poor Uncle Marmaduke! Margaret had known 
him for a rough old fellow, who hid away his heart | 
so closely under a brusque exterior, that not many 
people suspected its existence, and even she had rath- 
er taken it for granted, than believed in it upon evi- 
dence; but she loved him because he was her father’s 
brother, and had dutifully written to him from time 
totime. Her regret that he should have died so far 
away, brought warm tears to her eyes, and yet she 
called herself wicked, because her thoughts would 
return to her own irrepressible gladness, and would 
speculate upon the difference this fortune would 
make to herself and Paul. Herself and Paul! asweet 
collocation of words that made her blush rosity. She 
heard his step at the door presently, and went to 
meet him, drawing him into the dining-room, 

Paul began at once upon the subject that lay near- 
est his heart. Margaret listened quietly, and he was 
beginning to gather discouragement from her silence, 
when she said: 

“ You aren’t rich, are you, Paul?” 

He smiled, but looked surprised. 

“ Mercenary woman! why do you ask?” 

“O, I want to know!” 

“T dare say you supposed that money was an in- 
digenous production of New England.” 

“No, for I never found any; but are you rich?” 

“No, Lam not—I am poor, but my profession gives 
me a good income, especially,” and he laughed, 
“when I attend to it as closely as I have of late, and 
we shall do very well.” 

“T don’t doubt it, but wouldn’t it be pleasant to 
have ten thousand dollars for instance, and a house 
to live in?” 

“Very pleasant. Why, that would be a fortune 
for simple people like you and I.” 

“And you could go to Italy?” 

“I think I shall be content to stay at home wit! 
you. But whatdo you mean? Your eyes are tell 
tales.” 

“ Have they told you that I’ve just had a legacy o! 
ten thousand dollars and the stone house?” 

He started a little. 

“Ts this true?” 

* Quite true.” 

“ How did it happen?” 

“My Uncle Marmaduke is dead.” 

After a while, Paul said: 

“ Well, my darling, I don’t pretend that this is no 
a good thing.” 

“T have something else to tell you, too!” said Mar 


and more than all, it gives you to me without delay- 
not that I should have admitted the family claim- 
for,O Margaret, you belong to my love. For all m 
playful words, my heart trembles with an overfloy 
of solemn joy.” 

Her head nestled on his shoulder, and by-and-b- 
she drew his face down, and softly whispered ; 

“Dear Paul, I have no courage to say it, but I wil’ 
be married in a month, if you wish.” 

Ina month, Margaret fulfilled her promise. Mre 
Amber was in a little flutter of excitement, havin 
quite a personal interest in the wedding, which wa 
however, very quiet. 

Margaret was beautiful in her lustrous pearl silb 
with the white arbutus flowers in her shinin 
bronze hair. It was a Mayday full of beauty and fre 
grance, and the happy music of the birds; the trai 
quil sea smiled back into the sky, and the waves rij 
pled over the rocks with a silvery tinkle, and ti 
genial sunshine flooded the old house. And so th 
new life began. 





CHAPTER XII. 
RETRIBUTION, 


IT was nine o’clock at night, and Vale Amber cre; 
out of the miserable lodging-house where he ha 
lain concealed all day, and went stealthily into t) 
streets. For weeks he had been a hunted creatur 
dogged from one end of the metropolis to the othe 
hiding himself in the most wretched places, and li 
ing with the vilest of people; subsisting on the coar> 
est food, or doing with none at all; in rags and filt) 
in dark, noisome cellars, in contact with drunkenne 
and disease, with ribald jests ringing in his ears, an 
the detormity of sin laid bare all around him, and a 
ways finding his surest shelter in the great city whi 
shelters so many thousand outcasts, Now he looke 
in the little triangular fragment of a mirror, where 
score or two of loathsome creatures saw the refle 
tion of their own hideousness every day, and did m 
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There is a handsome legacy to Vale, Miss Margaret 
has the stone house and ten thousand dollars, and 
the rest is divided among your boys, Mrs, Amber.” 

The weight of this good fortune rested on them 
somewhat heavily for some time after Mr. Willis re- 
tired. Nobody spoke. At length Mrs. Amber said: 

“Margaret, do you think it will be necessary to 
postpone my—I mean your marriage on account of 
your uncle’s death.” 

Margaret brushed away a few indignant tears. 

“T think that Uncle Marmaduke wouid not be 
grateful for any consideration that did not come from 
real feeling,’ and she went hastily out of the room. 

Poor Uncle Marmaduke! Margaret had known 
him for a rough old fellow, who hid away his heart 
so closely under a brusque exterior, that not many 
people suspected its existence, and even she had rath- 
er taken it for granted, than believed in it upon evi- 
dence; but she loved him because he was her father’s 
brother, and had dutifully written to him from time 
totime. Her regret that he should have died so far 
away, brought warm tears to her eyes, and yet she 
called herself wicked, because her thoughts would 
return to her own irrepressible gladness, and would 
speculate upon the difference this fortune would 
make to herself and Paul. Herself and Paul! asweet 
collocation of words that made her blush rosity. She 
heard his step at the door presently, and went to 
meet him, drawing him into the dining-room. 

Paul began at once upon the subject that lay near- 
est his heart. Margaret listened quietly, and he was 
beginning to gather discouragement from her silence, 
when she said: 

“ You aren’t rich, are you, Paul?” 

He smiled, but looked surprised. 

“ Mercenary woman! why do you ask?” 

“«O, I want to know!” 

“T dare say you supposed that money was an in- 
digenous production of New England.” 

“No, for I never found any; but are you rich?” 

“No, Iam not—I am poor, but my profession gives 
me a good income, especially,” and he laughed, 
“‘when I attend to it as closely as I have of late, and 
we shall do very well.” 

“TI don’t doubt it, but wouldn’t it be pleasant to 
have ten thousand dollars for instance, and a house 
to live in?” 

“Very pleasant. Why, that would be a fortune 
for simple people like you and I.” 

“And you could go to Italy?” 

“I think I shall be content to stay at home with 
you. But whatdo you mean? Your eyes are tell- 
tales.” 

“ Have they told you that I’ve just had a legacy of 
ten thousand dollars and the stone house?” 

He started a little. 

“Ts this true?” 

“ Quite true.” 

“ How did it happen?” 

“My Uncle Marmaduke is dead.” 

After a while, Paul said: 

“Well, my darling, I don’t pretend that this is not 
a good thing.” 

“T have something else to tell you, too!” said Mar- 
garet, gaily. 

“What? Another wonder? What is this one?” 

Margaret’s eyes sparkled. 

“Mrs. Amber is going to marry Dr. Godfrey.” 

“ That is no news.” 

“Why, did you suspect?” cried Margaret. 

“Certainly, and so might you, little stupid, if you 
hadn’t been thinking about somebody else.” 

“ Paul!” 

“It will be a very convenient arrangement,” con- 
tinued Paul. ‘It will save the docter some trouble, 
and more than all, it gives you to me without delay— 
not that I should have admitted the family claim— 
for,O Margaret, you belong to my love. For all my 
playful words, my heart trembles with an overflow 
of solemn joy.” 

Her head nestled on his shoulder, and by-and-by 
she drew his face down, and softly whispered: 

“Dear Paul, I have no courage to say it, but I will 
be married in a month, if you wish.” 

In a month, Margaret fulfilled her promise. Mrs. 
Amber was in a little flutter of excitement, having 
quite a personal interest in the wedding, which was, 
however, very quiet. 

Margaret was beautiful in her lustrous pearl silk, 
with the white arbutus flowers in her shining, 


bronze hair. It wasa Mayday full of beauty and fra- | 


grance, and the happy music of the birds; the tran- 
quil sea smiled back into the sky, and the waves rip- 
pled over the rocks with a silvery tinkle, and the 
genial sunshine flooded the old house. And so the 
new life began. 


CHAPTER XII. 
RETRIBUTION. 


It was nine o’clock at night, and Vale Amber crept 
out of the miserable lodging-house where he had 
lain concealed all day, and went stealthily into the 
streets. For weeks he had been a hunted creature, 


dogged from one end of the metropolis to the other, | 
hiding himself in the most wretched places, and liv- | 
ing with the vilest of people; subsisting on the coars- | 


est food, or doing with none at all; in rags and filth, 


in dark, noisome cellars, in contact with drunkenness | 


and disease, with ribald jests ringing in his ears, and 
the detormity of sin laid bare all around him, and al- 
ways finding his surest shelterin the great city which 
shelters so many thousand outcasts. Now he looked 
in the little triangular fragment of a mirror, where a 
score or two of loathsome creatures saw the reflec- 
tion of their own hideousness every day, and did not 


shudder at the sight, and said, with a bitter smile 
distorting his face: 

“T don’t think even—well, no matter who—it’s 
sacrilege to think of her here—but even she wouldn’t 
know you now, old fellow.” 

Not know him indeed! The handsome face was 
haggard and sallow, his dark, magnetic eyes blood- 
shot and lustreless, and the glossy black curls had 
been cropped short; but far worse than all this was 
the tortured, despairing, glaring, helpless look; a 
soul driven back from the gates of heaven might 
look so. God pity the human creature who does. 

So being disguised past recognition—thongh the 
eye of a policeman is keener than that of a friend— 
he meant to steal out of the city, and make his way 
into Canada. He staggered out into the glare of the 
gas-lights, he had drank nothing all day, and little 
for many weeks—the risk was too great for that—but 
he was weak, and he had been crouching in corners, 
and sleeping upon hard floors, and his limbs had lost 
their suppleness and agility. So stealing along, keep- 
ing in the shade of the brick walls, his eyes strained 
to discover an enemy; timorous and watchful, and 
alive to all with a consciousness of guilt, and preyed 
upon by the keenest remorse, he caught sight of a 
face that he knew, and being opposite the theatre, 
dodged in, and skulked in the passages leading from 
the vestibule, and when acrowd of men and boys, 
less miserable and somewhat better clad than him- 
self, streamed in on their way to the pit, he fell in 
with the tide, paid his money, and took his place. 

From pit to gallery the great house was thronged, 
for the new star, whose rising had been hailed with 
acclamations, was to appear again to-night. But 
Vale knew nothing of this, and he looked around 
with indifference, his senses being benumbed with 
what he had undergone, but gradually growing into 
a greater interest as the familiar sights and sounds 
recalled his former self, and assuming at last a tran- 
sient likeness to that self. 

Above him the boxes shone resplendently ; a sea of 
bright eyes and snowy shoulders; of regal heads 
crowned with beautiful hair, where flowers shone 
and gems glittered; of sheeny silks and ethereal 
crapes, and folds of misty lace, and jewels gleaming 
upon neck and arms. Faces there that Vale knew, 
smiled as they had once smiled upon him, but would 
never smile again, not yet weep, knowing only his 
sins, and never thinking about or pitying his suffer- 
ing. And there were men there who had drank and 
played with him, and borrowed money from him, 
and eaten feasts at his cost, and Vale thought, bitter- 
ly, how they would curse him if he came in their 
way to-day. And through all his hatred, and all his 
bitterness, and agonizing shame, and hopeless re- 
morse, the thought of the “might have been” pen- 
etrated like a knife. 

At last the bell tinkled, and the curtain went up; 
a group of persons around the star, only serving as 
foils to her marvellous beauty and grace. Scarcely 
more than a child, fair and delicate as a lily; her 
lovely hair lay in little, shining rings over the white 
forehead, and then fell in golden ripples adown her 
ivory neck. Such sweet, infantile grace, that people 
who smiled at first in pleasure, felt their eyes sud- 
denly blinded by tears. Vale stirred uneasily, and 
muttered: 

“Tt is Kitty Gray!” 

She began to sing, and her voice fell clear and 
sweet upon the listening ears and the waiting hearts 
of the vast audience. It was a pathetic, wailing 
melody, stealing out through a massive orchestral 
accompaniment, rising higher and higher, as the lark 
soars and sings, till it seemed to rain in silver drops 
of sound from heaven. Vale had heard that air from 
her lips before; out on the bay floating in his boat 
she had sung it, shily looking up into his eyes for the 
praise that was sweeter to her than the music. Some- 
how, Vale had then felt himself infinitely above her 
in the half-development of her girlhood; but now, as 
he listened, he knew she had gained a height he 
could never reach, and with a sudden flash of intui- 
tion, he recognized the grandeur of the self-renun- 
ciation born of her love for him, through which her 
limited intellect had far out-soared him, 

Perhaps Kitty remembered singing the song to 
him, for as she sang, the tender, wistful, blue eyes 
seemed looking beyond the sea of faces, before her, 
and the sweet mouth quivered as if with pain. The 
curtain fell, and the audience burst into a storm of 
applause, while behind the scenes the singer stood 

white and motionless, and wholly forgetful of her 
great success. 
| Vale made his way out, with a strange choking in 
| his throat. Walking out towards the suburbs, he 
came at last to a low, mean tenement. There was 
an oyster celler in the basement, and the men inside 
were talking boisterously. Bending down a little as 
he passed, Vale could see what he had come in search | 
of, and going quietly on, when a few paces from the 


| 
door he gave a low whistle, scarcely above his breath. | 





| The great black dog lying just within the door, start- 
| ed up, and ran up the steps. 
| ** Romeo!” 





The creature sprang upon him. 
“ Faithful to the end, old fellow!” he said. 


| 
| 
| He slipped into a back street, the dog following, | 
| and before day was many miles from the city. The 
little bundle in his hand gave him a change of gar- | 
ments, and at night he dared show himself openly. | 
| In the early morning, a day or two after, he found | 
himself in the little seaport town of P——, that look- | 
ed just as it did when he was a boy. 
He walked about in the streets, adroitly seeking to | 
escape the close observation of the passers-by. His 


care was needless. No one knew him. Old friends | 


passed him carelessly, never once guessing that it was 
he. Was hesochanged? Butwhynot? It seemed 
to him that a century had passed since that night 
when he landed with Paul at the little stone pier. All 
his youth had gone from him. He had grown sud- | 
denly old—old in sensation, and O, so old in crime 
and remorse! It would not do to visit the places 
which he most longed to see—he must wait till dark. 
So he sat all day in desolate places along the shore, 
his mind busily going over the past, and looking aim- 
lessly toward the future. If it were not too late to 
begin anew, lite might have something left for him. 
If he had not taken the last fatal step! But the law 
laid in wait for him, and his susceptible nature, open | 
upon every side to delightful sensations, shrank ap- 
palled from the certainty of isolation and dungeon 
walls. 

It was awful to be alone with himself. His sins 
had found him out. Remorse had seized him, and 
bitter repentance. The ghost of the dead, irrevoca- 
ble past confronted him, a hideous spectre that gib- 
bered and mocked at his misery. No more excuse, 
no more deceitful palliations, no more sophistry, no 
more calling grave errors by light names. The sins 
that he had fancied venial assumed their true pro- 
portions, and seemed to lead naturally up to all that 
followed. He saw now that his whole life had been 
a preparation for the doom of the outcast that was 
upon him. 

Sitting all alone by the shore, the sea thundering 
around him, and these terrible, haunting thoughts 
in his mind, he took out the bracelet he had long ago 
given Kitty—handled it mechanically, and looked 
back to those days of comparative innocence. He 
had ordered it made for Margaret, years before, using 
as the central device, the little emeralled gold star, 
that he had worn hung around his neck when Cap- 
tain Amber found him at the Barbadoes, a handsome 
boy of seven or eight. But some trifle estranged 
him temporarily from Margaret, and he gave the 
bracelet to Kitty Gray, and begged a kiss in payment. 
He had looked at the design before a hundred times, 
in mere curiosity—now, as he carelessly toyed with it, 
he thought that its price might sometime come be- 
tween him and starvation. 

It had been sent to his hotel in New York, one day, 
just after Elsie had left him. How did Kitty know 
where he was, he wondered. She meant to show 
him by restoring it, how utterly she renounced him. 
Well, that was no matter. Only that he deserved it! 
That was where it hurt. He clenched the toy in his 
hand—a concealed spring flew out, and looking, in a 
surprise that drew his thoughts from himself fora 
moment, Vale saw within the shallow, concave space, 
the name “ Valerio St. Ives.” 

‘* My father,” he said, instantly. Then for along 
time memory and thought were busy. At last he 
said, slowly: ‘‘So that handsome, brilliant woman 
was my mother. If I had known it then—but it’s no 
matter. She shall never know it now. I wonder, 
though, if she wouldn’t have hated her son for his 
rascally father’s sake. But they say a mother’s love 
istrue. If I had had hers, it might have been differ- 
ent. I don’t know. God knows.” 


He got up hastily. It was almost dark now, and 
the tide was setting steadily in, and a fresh wind was 
upon the water. He went down to one of the 
wharves, hired a sail-boat, and in an hour more was 
opposite the homely old town. The pleasant gloom | 
of the August evening hung over it, and the scent of | 
hayfields came to him off the shore; the whole was | 
tranquil, and homelike, and sweet. 

It was only himself that was wrong, and out of 
tune. He moored his boat, and quickly made his 
way by paths that he knew along the shore, and up 
across the fields to the arbor where he sat with Mar- 
garet that night. 

“Tam glad she did not listen tome, he muttered. 
“‘T haven’t wrecked her happiness—God bless her!” 

He stole softly through the garden, under the 
shrubberies, and presently concealed himself in the 





gloom of the lindens, close by the parlor window. | 
The curtain was drawn up, and the cheerful lamp- j 
light streamed out into the dusky night. It was El- | 
sie whom he saw first, and as she moved, he started, | 
and half uttered a cry. 

His child! A rosy, dimpled creature, undressed | 
for bed, all alive with beauty—white, soft limbs, per- | 
fect hands, round, pulpy cheeks, his own eyes and | 
hair—his boy! 
Vale breathed heavily. How delicious it would | 
be to kiss those lips! Would it not be possible? No, | 
that was madness. His eyes turned gladly from | 
Elsie to the child. It was pain to look at her; but) 
this child, this sweet, winsome creature, knew no | 
harm of him; it would not shudder and grow pale at | 
sight of him. If he were to clasp and kiss it, it | 
would smile back into his eyes. It owed him no} 
grudge, unless for the gift of life. He saw the moth- | 
er’s delight in the boy; saw her kiss the soles of the | 
tiny, pink feet, listening to the soft crowing and coo- | 
ing; watched all its pretty ways, smiled at the cun- 
ning, baby tricks—the little, doubled fists, the mimic | 
leaps; once he even laughed audibly. 

A long time he watched them, charmed into for- | 


| getfulness of the misery of the present, till Elsie, al- 


ways shy of the dark, came, and dropped the curtain, 


| shutting him out of the heaven of that home. The 


action was symbolical. Vale turned away, drearily, 
and went across the marshes. There were figures on 
the doorstep of the stone house, and he waited in the | 
shadow of a cliff till they went in, and he heard the | 


| door clang. Presently a light sprang up, and after a 


little while, he ventured nearer. 
A little maid was bringing in the tea equipage, and 
Margaret took the things from the tray. Justas she 


always looked, le thought, even to the soft rose-tint 
of her cheeks. The round, white fingers moved 
daintily among the cups; he caught the love-light in 
her laughing eyes, as she looked at Paul from time 
to time. Just as she always looked, only in her face 
was that supreme contentment tiat tells of a life that 
asks nothing to make it perfect. And Paul’s happi- 
ness shone in his eyes, in his manlier bearing, in his 
voice, and all his ways. 

“If I might unly go in,” Vale thought. It would 
be something to carry away such a good-by as they 
would give him. He was sure of a welcome, sure 
that a place would be made for him at the table. He 
so longed for a single word of comfurt—and Margaret 
would speak that word, He crept around to the door 
—his hand was upon the latch. But he waited. ‘The 
sight of me would only give her pain,” he said. ‘ No, 
I wont go in.” 

He went back to his post. It was almost the first 
act of self-renunciation in his whole life. And now 
tea was over; Paul took a book to read, and as Mar- 
garet came around to his side with her sewing, she 
stooped for a kiss, and the husband’s arm gently 
drew her closer. Vale turned away, an unspoken 
agony in his heart. He went back to his boat, and 
stepped into it, and put off, leaving all he cared for 
behind, henceforth a wanderer upon the earth. 

Romeo crept up to him, and laid his cold nose in 
his hand, looking up wistfully. But Vale did not no- 
tice him. The boat swept ont. Vale’s mind was 
running busily down coming years; they all looked 
black and desolate. Past and future alike terrible; 
no faith in God to tide him over the present, no trust 
in him for what was to come. The water rippled 
around the prow—the dark, alluring water, shining, 
smooth and swift, gl ing with phosph . 
singing some strange, subtle music, charming him by 
some weird spell, forever drawing his eye down un- 
known depths. 

“Is not death better than this?” said Vale. ‘It is 
only a moment, and it is over.” And still the Lure- 
lei of the sea beckoned him. ‘Ifdeath were but the 
end!” The thought of the long, rolling, endless years 
of eternity made him shudder. It would be just the 
same after as before. ‘No escape,” he muttered, 
gloomily. 

No cure for this remorse—none except reformation. 
If that were possible. Perhaps. The minutes went 
on. He sat inthe stern of the boat, and was crying 
like achild. At last he thought he would try, and 
one eager, trembling prayer sprang to his lips. Per- 
haps it was not too late, after all. 

A strong breeze sprang up, and stiffened his sails. 
The boat danced over the water, and Vale roused 
himself. A cloud that had been low in the west, was 
now settling down in gloomy blackness upon the wa- 
ter. The thunder bellowed ominously. He had not 
noticed the tempest that had been gathering its deso- 
lating forces. ‘If I could reach shore,” he thought. 

All this time he had been tacking about in the har- 
bor, loth to leave it; now it was the light from the 
window of the room where Pau) and Margaret were 
sitting, that must serve as his beacon. He set his 
course for the little stone pier. In a moment the 
tempest burst; overhead the thunder seemed to 
cleave the sky, and the white splendor of lightni 
shone far over the foaming waves. 

The wind came, desolating everything before it. 
Stout sailors in staunch slips lying close in shore, 
peered out into the darkness—a darkness that was 
almost palpable except when the water was lit by the 
ghastly gleam of the lightning—and said to each oth- 
er that is was a terrible tempest. 

“You mind that little cock!c-shell of a boat that 
went up awhile ago,” said the captain of one of these 
vessels. ‘‘ It’s lucky if she got in, for she could never 
have lived through this.” And the close-set sails and 
the cordage above his head wrenched and groaned 
under the terrible strain. 

Such tempests leave no sign. Nature forgets her 
wrongs so easily. The next day was sweet and sunny; 
a soft haze lay on the green hills behind the town, 
there was atwinkle as of jewels on the grass; the 
sky was blue and lucent; so, too, was the sea—the 
cruel sea—though it rolled in long, angry swells, and 
the voice of its passion was not hushed. Margaret 
and Paul sat down to breakfast. It was quite nat- 
ural that the world should smile and be gay for them. 

By-and-by October came in, with startling details 
of the ruin wrought by the tempest. The church 
steeple had been thrown down, the tall liberty pole 
shivered from tip to base, and the beach was covered 
with the shattered timbers of small boats that had 
been broken from their moorings, and hurled on 
shore. 

While he was speaking, something darkened the 
outside door, a dog, cowed, depressed, his head hang- 
Ing down, smelling about the floor, and so up to 
Paul’s feet. 

“My God! It is Romeo!” 

Paul sprang up, and rushed from the house. The 
whole household followed. 

There he lay upon the sands, white and still, the 
old, boyish beauty in the dead face—on the sands that 
his own springing foot had pressed many and many 
a time, just within call of those who loved him; the 
summer sun shone upon him, the summer wind stir- 
red his hair, the whole world around him was palpi- 
tating with life. But Vale was dead. Never toknow 
how Margaret’s tears rained upon his face, how her 
kisses fell—never to know the world of love and pity 
in her heart; careless of the tender forgiveness of the 
wronged wife, unmoved by the mingled shame and 








| anguish of his mother, now twice bereft—all alike 


vain before his solemn silcice and stony repose. 
Alone now with the inexorable Past. 
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A PROPOSAL IN THE SEA. 


BY EDWIN 8S. SCUDDER. 
WE were all sitting in the great parlor-kitchen, or 
state-room, as Mr. Cherriton called it, in Log House 
Farm, on the border of Lake St. John, Lower Canada, 
An enormous fire of pine-wood—which literally might 
“have roasted an ox”—was piled half way up the 
chimney, and blazed on the hearth; and yet, the 
coldness of the Canadian winter atmosphere was so 
intense, that only a limited amount of warmth was 
extended to the circle, for the rude resources of back- 
wood carpentry and upholstery were insufficient to 
exclude the fierce blasts which whistled round our 
backs. Through the lattice-windows, fantastically 
decorated with frost-lace, the bright, rosy-green 
hues of the sunset were reflected from the immense 
sheet of ice beyond “ Cherriton’s Clearance.” It was 
a windy nightfall; and as the wild breeze passed by 
the hut, it took a run in and out of our log walls, 
doubtless to gratify a very natural curiosity as to the 
meaning of so unusual a collection of timber, before 
it sped on its way, and plunged with a deep roar 
into the more congenial depths of the neighboring 
forest. 

The dull, red glare of the fire-light fell, on the 
evening to which I allude, upon four faces. There 
was our excellent host, Mr. Cherriton, an exceedingly 
powerful and athletic-looking fellow, with a face 
which, although it bore traces of severe toil and ex- 
posure, was kindly and good-natured in the extreme. 
Next to him sat his wife, the most delicate and sylph- 
like little thing in the world, who seemed as if from 
childhood upwards she must have been sheltered 
from every rude blast which might otherwise have 
cruelly treated her fragile beauty. Mrs. Cherriton 
was quietly knitting a pair of double-thick winter 
hose, evidently for the use of her husband. Her tiny 
feet would have been quite lost in them. The quartette 
was completed by Mr. Tom Hickory, an out-an-out 
Yankee, who had come over to say good-by to his 
good friends previous to his marriage, and your hum- 
ble servant, an unfortunate, but, as it happened, by 
no means an unwilling prisoner, at Log House Farm, 
owing to a gun accident which had occurred a week 
before. 

We had been talking over Tom Hickory’s approach- 
ing marriage, and had just heard from his lips an 
intensely amusing account of how, during a nutting 
expedition, he had prevailed upon the fair Lavinia 
Strutt to cast aside all reserve, and consent to be- 
come the partner for life of the loquacious Tom. 
Meanwhile, it had occurred to me that an oppor- 
tunity presented itself of gratifying, without ap- 
pearing impertinent, a curiosity which had possessed 
me since my first arrival at Log House Farm. I 
had often wondered how a pair, at once so well and 
ill matched as Mr. Cherriton and his wife, had come 
together. They were both young, both handsome, 
and evidently English by birth. A brief acquaint- 
ance with them, however, made it apparent that they 
must have been educated in, and habituated to, very 
different kinds of society at some time or other. I 
was determined, if possible, to hear something of 
both their previous lives, so, acting upon a hint which 
had fallen in the course of the evening from Mr. 
Cherriton’s lips, I turned the conversation dexter- 
ously to the topic which alone could gratify my 
curiosity. In this I was strenuously supported by 
Tom Hickory. I noticed that our host looked anx- 
iously at his wife once or twice as we were talking, 
and I fancied 1 perceived her eyes were wet as she 
looked into her husband’s face when a direct allusion 
was made to the circumstances which brought them 
together. However, after one or two uneasy sucks 
at his pipe, Mr. Cherriton looked us ful! in the face, 
and said: 

“Well! I'll tell you how it all happened, if you 
like.” 

“Do so, William, if it will amuse our guests,” 
added pretty Mrs. Cherriton: ‘and, meanwhile, I 
cannot possibly be better employed than in preparing 
supper.” 

In vain we protested against this proposition. There 
was evidently some meaning in it, and as the tears 
were again welling to her eyes, we were unable to say 
any more about it. 

Mr. Cherriton gave us a cautious wink, Tom Hickory 
played with his pipe in silence, my own pleadings 
ceased, and Mrs. Cherriton withdrew silently from 
the room. 

We all refilled our pipes, drew closer round the 
fire, and although Mr. Cherriton seemed rather sur- 
prised at his wife’s sudden disappearance, he was true 
to his word, and began, as far as I can remember, as 
follows : 

“You must know, Mr. Edgar—I address myself to 
you as being the greatest stranger here—that I am 
a native of the old country, a Lancashire man born 
and bred. I emigrated out here when 1 was very 
young—quite a lad, in fact—so I may be said in some 
sort to be more of a Canadian than most of my 
neighbors. But after all I am wrong here, for I 
didn’t regularly emigrate—that is to say, come out 
here with the intention of remaining—till about four 
years ago. Still 1 must tell you how it was I came 
out at all, to begin with. I was the son of a black- 
smith, in a village near B—, a man with a large 
family to support, of whom I was the eldest, Cot- 
ton-mills were just coming into full swing when I 
was a growing lad, and capital wages were given to 
almost children. So my father, instead of putting 
me to his own trade, which I liked immensely, sent 
me off to work at a factory. Now there was nothing 
I detested more than a life of confinement and 








restraint. I tried to persuade my father that in- 
door work would never do for a big, hulking fellow 
like me; but there was something he liked better 
than me—my wages, which he spent, much to his 
own satisfaction, in the village pot-house. He turned 
adeaf ear to all my remonstrances; and when at 
last I ran away from the mill to escape the wrath of a 
brutal foreman, after accidentally deranging a piece 
of machinery, he gave me a sound thrashing, and 
sent me back to the mill. This I could not stand, so 
L slipped off and made my way to Liverpool, and 
begged for a situation as cabin-boy. There was a 
great want of hands at that time; so no questions 
were asked, and I started on my first voyage to New 
York. I had a queer, romantic idea in my head at 
the time, of making my way to the territories of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, and becoming one of the 
famous hunters of whom I had heard and read so 
much. But it so happened that in the vessel in which 
I sailed, there was a farmer emigrating with all 
his family to Upper Canada. He took an immense 
fancy to me, and I imagined I was deeply in love 
with his black-eyed daughter. So I did not require 
much persuading to abandon my original resolve and 
join his party. Accordingly, I went with him, and 
served him faithfully for several years. The world 
did not treat me kindly. Julia’s black eyes sparkled 
for somebody else, and I grew heartily sick of serving 
any master at ail. Besides, the sons and I disagreed. 
So one morning very early I shouldered my axe and 
rifle, and determined to go and make a clearance 
for myself as a squatter. Ihad no money to buy— 
Iwas forced to work. I fell in with two or three 
young fellows as poor and quite as independent as 
myself; and then, after a great deal of distress, 
matters began to mend. In five or six years I be- 
came a sort of considerable farmer in these parts; 
for we had tracked our way out here to Lake St. 
John. 

“Well, [had just got into very tolerable circum- 
stances, when I heard quite by chance of my father’s 
death. The idea suddenly struck me to go off home 
and see what had become of my mother and the 
children. I had a sort of yearning, too, to see the old 
country again; and at last the longing got so strong, 
that off I went back to England, leaving my land in 
the care of a neighbor under a capital Scotchman 
Ihad got hold of. He is now a first-rate farmer 
about Ottawa River, and was only a ploughboy when 
last he saw the Clyde. Thought I, as 1 set off, ‘If 
my brothers and sisters are in the mill, they will 
be glad to come over to my place and breathe fresh. 
air, and need never be worried again with the 
eternal buzz, buzz, buzz of those wheels from morn- 
ing till night.’ And then I pictured to myself, my 
mother, duly installed as head-manager of a real 
farmhouse! 

“But what do you think I found when I got 
home? 

“My mother married again, and to the very fore- 
man who had been the bane of my existence when I 
was a lad. Most of my little brothers and sisters 
had died of consumption, and those that were left 
were so wedded to the dull routine of factory work, 
that they would not hear of going back with me to 
Canada. So at last Isaw I must make up my mind 
to go back as 1 came—alone. I tried as hard as I 
could to fall in love with one of the village girls, but 
I found I could not manage it. There was nothing 
in any of them that seemed to take my fancy, and I 
was not so very hard to please then, to be sure. As 
for the factory-girls, with their flounces and para- 
sols, pale faces and ringlets, they absolutely fright- 
ened me. But time was pressing; I knew I should 
be wanted back in my own place, and to finish up 
matters, I had a quarrel with my stepfather. He 
meant very well, perhaps, and maybe thought that, 
as I had parted on bad terms with my father, he 
might abuse him. Anyhow, he set to work, and 
railed at him so fearfully for a drunken profligate, 
that one evening I was obliged to stop him. It was 
a dreadful scene, and I am half afraid [ struck him. 
My old hatred got the better of my discretion. My 
mother took her living husband’s part, so I left the 
house and the whole lot in high dudgeon, and tramped 
off again to Liverpool. I resolved to embark for 
America in the first vessel, and determined, in the 
bitterness of my heart, never to return to my native 
land again. 

“Twas justin time to geta berth on board the 
Ocean Queen—at least, I was not quite too late. On 
making inquiries at the office, I found that the Ocean 
Queen, bound for Quebec, had just dropped down 
the Mersey, with passengers and cargo on board. 
As the wind was dead ahead of the vessel, they said 
she would probably be compelled to lie at anchor till 
it shifted. There were two or three berths vacant, 
and no other suitable vessel would sail for weeks to 
come. I was in a frenzy of excitement, and firmly 
believe that, sooner than not start, I would have 
taken my chance on the broad Atlantic in an open 
boat. I concluded a bargain at once with the ship’s 
agent, and hired a fishing-boat to take me down the 
river to the place where the vessel was reported to be 
lying at anchor. 

“TI steered, the boatman trimmed the sails and 
used his oars, and as the tide was running very fast, 
we sped down the river at a gallant rate, and* soon 
came in sight of the craft. She was lying with her 
broadside to the wind, resisting the pressure of the 
tide with its aid and that of her cables, though the 
latter were straining hard. I can picture the whole 
scene at this moment. 





and people, like little black specks, hustled one another 
on the decks of the Ocean Queen, 

“T tried to round her, and get alongside to the 
windward, when the force of the current would be 
broken by the bulk of the vessel. We had a severe 
buffeting with the gale as we attempted the curve, 
and were within an inch of capsizing as we passed 
merrily under the ship’s bows. 

* We halloaed for a rope, but all seemed too busy 
on board to attend to us. Guess, then, how surprised 
I was when, in answer to my fifth or sixth shout of 
‘Oh-h-h-h-hoy! throw us a rope there!’ 1 heard a 
sweet, timorous voice reply: 

“*T can’t get any of them to hear you, sir. I will 
throw a rope myself if you are afraid of being 
drowned!” 

“T was thunder-struck when I looked up. Gazing 
upon me was the sweetest little face I had ever seen 
in the whole course of my life. She looked down upon 
me long and anxiously, as if I were some dear old 
friend, and in distress. The whole affair struck me as 
being so strange—the clear girlish voice, the momen- 
tary fascination, our ludicrous situation, had such an 
effect upon me—that I forgot what I was about. A 
false turn of the rudder pitched our boat against the 
chains of the ship; the wind caught her sail at the 
same instant, and dashed her against the tide with 
such force that the little vessel canted suddenly to the 
water’s edge, and boatman and passenger were, in an 
instant, plunged into the river. 

‘* As the water closed over my head I heard a loud 
and piercing shriek. I was not very frightened my- 
self, for I knew I was a first-rate swimmer; but I saw 
the poor boatman immediately carried off by the sweep 
of the stream, and I had to make to his assistance. 
He could swim also, but was an old man, and his 
strength was fast giving way as I came up to him. 
The shriek certainly did us some good. The ship’s 
company immediately turned to our assistance, anda 
boat was lowered, without which I ¢on’t think we 
could possibly have been saved. As it happened, no 
harm was done. We were picked up by the ship’s 
boat, and the fisherman’s smack, which had righted 
itself, was recaptured. 

‘‘The first ohject that met my eyes on arriving on 
board was the owner of the sweet little voice, lying 
senseless on a heap of tarpaulin. 

“No one appeared to be attending to or caring for 
her. When I asked who she was, I was told that it 
was merely a young lady who had fainted away 
through fright after wit ing the ident. They 
imagined she would soon come round. It struck me 
as strange that there was no triend or relation at her 
side; so I went up to the captain and asked who were 
her friends. 

‘**She is quite alone,’ replied he, ‘and was recom- 
mended to my care, just before starting, by a lady of 
my acquaintance.’ 

“Tnever felt such pity for any human being as I 
did at that moment for the poor deserted girl at my 
feet. Dripping with wet asI was, I carried her down 
into the cabin in my arms, How pale and powerless 
she was as | lifted her—almost as fragile as a wax lily 
that I trembled to touch. The people on board stared 
at me with mute astonishment, but did not open their 
mouths. 

“There was a young sprig of an ensign on board, 
going to join his regiment in Canada, who thought he 
would improve the occasion by being facetious. My 
answer was short and tothe point, and the emigrants 
laughed at the ensign. From that moment I felt we 
should never get on together. I pushed past the little 
coxcomb, I dare say rudely enough. What cared I 
as long as she wasn’t hurt? 

“When the poor child returned to her senses, and 
heard that I, who was leaning over her, was one of 
the men in the boat, and that both had been saved, 
it almost brought tears into my eyes to hear her 
thank God for our deliverance. I felt at that 
moment I could never leave her. But the doctor 
put an end to my dream by ordering his patient 
sleep, and by entrusting her to the care of the ladies. 

“<Tf I don’t have that bonny little creature for 
a wife,’ thought I to myself, as I walked moodily 
up the companion stairs, ‘1’ll never have a wife at 
all.’ 

“We hada very long voyage of it, with the wind 
dead against us all the way. 

“Twas not myself at all, and felt every day more 
miserable, owing to my increasing love fur Margaret 
Willoughby—my little friend’s name, as I soon dis- 
covered. I heard incidentally that she was the 
daughter of regular gentlefolks, who had died sud- 
denly, and in debt, halfa year previously to her em- 
barking for America. To make matters worse, I 
perceived that the young ofticer—Ensign Mauieverer 
—began to fall in love with Margaret at the very 
same time as 1 did, and I was no match for him, 
with his soft, palavering ways. He was always 
boasting of his riches and his family, and I am bound 
to say his face was pretty enough for all that; so I 
made almost sure from the first that [I had no 
chance, and that he was a small but very formidable 
rival. 

* But I was determined not to be faint-hearted, and 
at last got so desperate that, to relieve myself of an 
agony of suspense, I told her how I loved her, and 
asked her to be my wife the moment we landed. 
What wonder that she refused me? She did it with 
the greatest kindness, and as if it cut her to the heart 
to give me pain. She was engaged to another. My 
rival had been beforehand, and wrung a promise from 
the poor girl. I felt that he must have done so from 





“The huge black hulk of the vessel was standing | the tears she shed, and from her manner, which seem- 
between us and a sky glittering with a golden sunset. | ed to say that she regretted the engagement she was 





The clean white sails, fully set, fluttered in the wind under—the choice she had made. 














“This was a finishing touch to all my misery, 
The vessel was now insupportable to me, so I slunk 
away like a guilty culprit up to the bows, and 
there, huddled up on a coil of rope, shuddered at 
the utter desolation of the future which was in store 
for me. 

“The night came on, and found me in the same 
position. We were tacking ship—for the last time 
as I sincerely hoped—to clear Cape Breton. Whilst 
we were in stays, in the act of altering our course, L 
heard a voice ring out in the stillness of the night, 
‘Fire! fire! fire!’ 

“T sprang to my feet in an instant. There was no 
mistaking the cry; so terrible was it that the blood 
seemed to freeze in my veins. I rushed on the quarter- 
deck, and as the cry came from the ship’s stern, I 
looked that way, and immediately saw smoke scatter- 
ing along the wind from her side. 

* Nearly all the male passengers were on deck, but 
Iand the mate being near at hand, were the first to 
rush below into the after-cabin. There we found 
smoke coming through various crevices in the walls, 
and it was the opinion of the captain, and of a number 
of the crew and passengers who joined us in the rush, 
that fire must exist to a very considerable extent in 
the hold. The captain, who was a man of great cour- 
age and coolness, declared that he had no doubt it 
would be speedily extinguished, if we would all be 
quiet and attend to him. 

“T stripped off my coat instantly for work, and 
others of the passengers did the same, though some 
were almost paralyzed by fear. Above all, I advised 
that as the ladies had gone to their berths, we should 
make no noise to alarm them, unless it became un- 
avoidable. Then, in obedience to the captain’s in- 
structions, we all returned to the deck. I formed a 
gang of men to take buckets, while the mate anda 
party of seamen lifted the scuttle over the hold. 

“Our cargo, as I afterwards knew, was principally 
of coals; but we had, besides, a great quantity of 
manufactured cotton goods, saltpetre, and other in- 
flammable substances stowed above them. The fire 
originated by what is called spontaneous combustion, 
among a portion of the lading which filled the lower 
part of the ship. The dense black volume of smoke 
that rolled out and ascended almost to the clear and 
starry evening sky, attested the fact the moment the 
scuttle was raised. 

“The mate behaved nobly, standing, though al- 
most suffocated by the smoke, and pouring the water 
down upon the fire as fast as land my whole gang 
could pass him buckets, until his hands, like mine, 
were quite raw with the friction. The captain, 
meanwhile, calmly manceuvred the vessel, and turned 
us gently round, so that the wind might sweep us 
(it was luckily a very gentle one) at what was sup- 
posed to be the quarter most removed from the in- 
ternal blaze. But after a good deal of exertion, 
finding we made no progress, and that the smoke 
continued pouring out, we began to fear the fire 
must be further under the decks, in the direction 
where it was originally discovered. The mate and 1 
agreed it would be best to break into the hold from 
the steerage cabin, and try and find out the exact 
locality of the conflagration. We got hatchets, and 
leaving a party still working at the buckets, went 
below with the carpenter and two or three other 
seamen. 

“On the way, who should we meet but Ensign 
Mauleverer, staggering from the state-cabin, where 
he had been carousing with his companions—as pale 
as his shirt? He had grown quite civil all of a sud- 
den, and as soon as he saw me, covered with grim 
and sweat: 

“*Good heaven, Mr. Cherriton!’ cried he, ‘ what is 
the matter?’ 

“¢The ship is on fire!” I answered. ‘Come and 
work like aman. There’s no time to stand question- 
ing.’ The mate, carpenter, and I flew to work to 
cut away into the hold from the steerage cabin. It 
took us some time to effect this object, and, indeed, 
before we had managed it, the captain came down 
and told us that there were great ‘tongues of fire’ 
leaping from the hold at the scuttle hole, and that 
therefore it was likely only to add to our danger if 
we broke in another access for air, since the water 
we poured in above did no good. The fact was, we 
had not a proper supply of water, though we had the 
whole ocean around us. We had a capital pump, 
but we had no leather hose on board. 

“ We therefore returned, a good deal disheartened, 
to work at the buckets, and all the male passengers, 
now aware of their danger, were almost frantically 
willing to lend a hand. You never saw such a spec- 
tacle as we presented for a time. Even Ensign Mau- 
leverer, Who was usually as chary and careful of his 
person as if he had been made of candied sugar, tore 
away like a madman at the buckets, and was as 
black as a sweep, and had all his whiskers singed 
oft, when I saw him the second time. 

“YT heard a good deal of women’s screaming and 
shrieks at this time, and the captain told me that, 
for their own sakes, he had ordered the hatches to 
be fastened down upon them, to hinder them from 
running about and obstructing the men-folk at their 
work. Suddenly it occurred to me that the smoke 
might have got in among them and was smothering 
them. F 

“Still, I was afraid to leave my post. I had taken 
the mate’s at the scuttle-hold, as he had swooned 
away. , Lest the people should take panic, imagining 
I had cut for it, thinking the game up, I said to 
Mauleverer, ‘Go and let the women out. There’s 
your own wife that is to be down there, she’s in dan- 
ger of her life among them.’ 

“*Save her yourself, if you like,’ he answered ; 
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‘win and wear. I'll have no millstones about m) 
neck.’ Sol roared out to the captain what I was 
going todo. The poor scorched mate took his place 
again, and away I rushed to the ladies’ cabin, But 
don’t think I had forgotten Margaret all this time 
What sustained me from first to last in the danger 
and gave me the strength of a giant in everything 
did, was the thought that I was laboring to save he 
life. It was as I had feared, and I was not a moment 
too soon. The fire had burned forward along th: 
keel; and when I broke open the hatches of th: 
ladies’ cabin, such a smoke and stifling heat rushed 
out, that I thought it must be already in flames. 


“A crowd of these poor women instantly rushed 
past me in their nightclothes, shrieking to fathers, 
husbands, and brothers, and imploring them to save 
them. Asthey passed by me | recognized in non 
of them the object of my own anxiety. 1 recollected 
then that she was subject to faintness in any violen 
emotion, and 1 fiew into the cabin to look for her. 
“Thad a guess where her berth was, from th: 
direction in which I used to hear her sweet voic: 
answer my inquiries, during the five or six days shy 
was confined below with sea-sickness. 1t was pitch 
dark in the cabin, and the smoke was like a blach 
fog all around me; but I groped my way on, an 
suddenly stumbled over something on my way, A. 
the same moment a yellow glare from the dec) 
lighted the skylight above, and l saw poor Margare'! 
kneeling with her hands clasped, her beautify 
golden hair dishevelled on her shoulders, and he 
eyes staring vacantly at me. Poor thing! L beliey: 
she was striving to pray; but her lips could no 
articulate, and her mouth was wide open—a sign s! 
had lost the power to close it. 

“I did not say a word, but raised her in my arm- 
and made my way back to the deck. There I foun) 
matters worse and worse; every one was in a state « 
the wildest confusion and terror. The captain hi. 
evidently lost his authority, and all manner of di- 
tracted counsels and advice, which no one attend«:. 
to, were yelled among the aftrighted passengers. 

“ LT seemed, however, to have acquired some sort 
influence among them, and the moment I appeare- 
numbers thronged around me, and asked what hi 
best be done. The captain also joined us, and L pr 
posed that we should fasten down the decks as we: 
as we could against the flames, and make all sail t. 
run on the nearest shore. The wind was in our fave. 
we knew, for Breton Island had been in sight m« 
part of the day; and meanwhile it was very possil., 
in so frequented a sea, that we might fall in wii. 
some vessel t@rescue us. The second mate, howev: 
(a horrid coward), declared that if we shut the scutt) 
hole, the decks would be blown up ina few minut. 
by the steam and heat engendered below; and | 
refused to make the attempt. 

“All along I had observed signs of skulking in}. 
manner, and thought he was afraid of making ti, 
necessary efforts from regard to his own person). 
safety. I, therefore, volunteered to help any thi: 
men to do what I proposed, and was about to | 
Margaret down on a heap of cable-chain while 
went. Bnt she clung round my neck with such fex. 
ful tenacity, that I found it quite impossible to f 
myself; and I lost all inclination to do #0, wh » 
Mauleverer came up, and tried to pull her from 1: 
arms. 

“] bade him stand off in such a manner that hei. 
not require a second notice; and at that moment «: 
poor, brave first mate shouted out that the seco 
mate and others of the crew were making off in‘. 
main hatch boat. The captain then snatched uj 
capstan bar, and swore he would brain the first m 
that left the ship without his permission, But | 
fore he could reach the spot, the boat was launch: 
and such a number of persons jumped into her . 
once, that she swamped almost immediately, a: 
they were all drowned, From that moment all « 
cipline was at an end. Indeed, within a few mome:, 
after this boat had been launched, or rather thro. 
over the ship’s side, the whole of the after-part of | 
ship was in flames, and our other large boat in 1, 
midst of them. 

“It was plain that all hope of saving the ver 
and probably our own lives, was lost. Still, I 
solved, come what woulkl, either to save, or pe: 
with, the youthful and already half-dead creatu 
who had no other protector or friend under hea. 
but myself. I endeavored to speak some words 
hope and comfort. .What she said, in reply, rea 
mated ine at once: 

“* Only don’t leave me! Only let us die toget! 

I can die contented if you do not desert me, too!’ 

“ Didn’t I vow that I would not, while life war 
me! I saw that no time was to be lost, for the : 
was rapidly increasing about the place where 
stood, cutting off communication with the fore-; 
of the ship. I hastened thither with her in my a: 
and found that the main part of the crew and | 
sengers were already crowded there together, ar 
place farthest removed from the flames, 

“Many of the seamen, and among them the 
mate, were clustering out on the jibboom and | 
sprit, evidently intehding to leap into the nea as 
as that last position became untenable. The fire 

spread so rapidly, and the confusion was so gi 
that the other boats were consumed befure efi 
could be made to launch them, and no one see, 
to think of a raft. 

“The whole of the ship abaft the mizen-1 
was now wrapped in flames; the mast itself 
tottering; a few minutes more and the fire bars 
the main hatchway, caught the main rigging, 
we were in a blaze to the very top of the mainn 
Fortunately, we were steered so as to have the » 
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ishing touch to all my misery. 
w insupportable to me, so I slunk 
y culprit up to the bows, and 
on a coil of rope, shuddered at 
. of the future which was in store 


® on, and found me in the same 

tacking ship—for the last time 
d—to clear Cape Breton. Whilst 
\ the act of altering our course, I 
out in the stillness of the night, 


feet in an instant. There was no 
so terrible was it that the blood 
ny veins. Lrushed on the quarter- 
ry came from the ship’s stern, I 
d immediately saw smoke scatter- 
’ from her side. 
uale passengers were on deck, but 
‘ng near at hand, were the first to 
he after-cabin. There we found 
ugh various crevices in the walls, 
jon of the captain, and of a number 
sengers who joined us in the rush, 
t toa very considerable extent in 
tain, who was a man of great cour- 
leclared that he had no doubt it 
extinguished, if we would all be 
him. 
my coat instantly for work, and 
ongers did the same, though some 
zed by fear. Above all, I advised 
«ul gone to their berths, we should 
larm them, unless it became un- 
n obedience to the captain’s in- 
eturned tothe deck. I formed a 
se buckets, while the mate and a 
ed the scuttle over the hold. 


afterwards knew, was principally 
iad, besides, a great quantity of 
on goods, saltpetre, and other in- 
ces stowed above them. The fire 
is called spontaneous combustion, 
the lading which filled the lower 
Che dense black volume of smoke 
ascended almost to the clear and 
attested the fact the moment the 


wed nobly, standing, though al- 
the smoke, and pouring the water 
as fast as and my whole gang 
ckets, until his hands, like mine, 
ith the friction. The captain, 
manceuvred the vessel, and turned 
-» that the wind might sweep us 
ry gentle one) at what was sup- 
iter most removed from the in- 
after a good deal of exertion, 
10 progress, and that the smoke 
out, we began to fear the fire 
nder the decks, in the direction 
ially discovered. The mate and I 
best to break into the hold from 
, and try and find out the exact 
lagration. We got hatchets, and 
ill working at the buckets, went 
rpenter and two or three other 


ho should we meet but Ensign 
ting from the state-cabin, where 
ing with his companions—as pale 
‘ad grown quite civil all of a sud- 
as he saw me, covered with grim 


Mr. Cherriton!’ cried he, ‘ what is 


i fire!” I answered. ‘Come and 
There’s no time to stand question- 
arpenter, and I flew to work to 
hold from the steerage cabin. It 
to effect this object, and, indeed, 
naged it, the captain came down 
‘vere were great ‘tongues of fire’ 
id at the scuttle hole, and that 
ely only to add to our danger if 
r access for air, since the water 
e did no good. The fact was, we 
upply of water, though we had the 
dius. We had a capital pump, 
her hose on board. 
‘turned, a good deal disheartened, 
sets, and all the male passengers, 
* danger, were almost frantically 
ind. You never saw such a spec- 
xd for a time. Even Ensign Mau- 
sually as chary and careful of his 
been made of candied sugar, tore 
man at the buckets, and was as 
and had all his whiskers singed 
n the second time. 
1 deal of women’s screaming and 
e, and the captain told me that, 
s, he had ordered the hatches to 
upon them, to hinder them from 
‘ obstructing the men-folk at their 
toceurred tome that the smoke 
unong them and was smothering 


tid to leave my post. I had taken 
scuttle-hold, as he had swooned 
ople should take panic, imagining 
thinking the game up, I said to 
nd let the women out. There’s 
is to be down there, she’s in dan- 
g them.’ 

rself, if you like,’ he answered ; 
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‘win and wear. I'll have no millstones about my 
neck.’ Sol roared out to the captain what I was 
going todo. The poor scorched mate took his place 
again, and away I rushed to the ladies’ cabin. But 
don’t think I had forgotten Margaret all this time. 
What sustained me from first to last in the danger, 
and gave me the strength of a giant in everything 1 
did, was the thought that I was laboring to save her 
life. It was as I had feared, and I was not a moment 
too soon. The fire had burned forward along the 
keel; and when I broke open the hatches of the 
ladies’ cabin, such a smoke and stifling heat rushed 
out, that I thought it must be already in flames. 


“A crowd of these poor women instantly rushed 
past me in their nightclothes, shrieking to fathers, 
husbands, and brothers, and imploring them to save 
them. As they passed by me I recognized in none 
of them the object of my own anxiety. I recollected 
then that she was subject to faintness in any violent 
emotion, and I fiew into the cabin to look for her. 

“Thad a guess where her berth was, from the 
direction in which I used to hear her sweet voice 
answer my inquiries, during the five or six days she 
was confined below with sea-sickness. It was pitch- 
dark in the cabin, and the smoke was like a black 
fog all around me; but I groped my way on, and 
suddenly stumbled over something on my way. At 
the same moment a yellow glare from the deck 
lighted the skylight above, and I saw poor Margaret, 
kneeling with her hands clasped, her beautiful 
golden hair dishevelled on her shoulders, and her 
eyes staring vacantly at me. Poor thing! I believe 
she was striving to pray; but her lips could not 
articulate, and her mouth was wide open—a sign she 
had lost the power to close it. 

‘* I did not say a word, but raised her in my arms, 
and made my way back to the deck. There I found 
matters worse and worse; every one was in astate of 
the wildest confusion and terror. The captain had 
evidently lost his authority, and all manner of dis- 
tracted counsels and advice, which no one attended 
to, were yelled among the affrighted passengers. 

“1 seemed, however, to have acquired some sort of 
influence among them, and the moment I appeared, 
numbers thronged around me, and asked what had 
best be done. The captain also joined us, and I pro- 
posed that we should fasten down the decks as well 
as we could against the flames, and make all sail to 
run on the nearest shore. The wind was in our favor, 
we knew, for Breton Island had been in sight most 
part of the day; and meanwhile it was very possible, 
in so frequented a sea, that we might fall in with 
some vessel t@rescue us. The second mate, however 
(a horrid coward), declared that if we shut the scuttle- 
hole, the decks would be blown up in a few minutes 
by the steam and heat engendered below; and he 
refused to make the attempt. 

“All along I had observed signs of skulking in his 
manner, and thought he was afraid of making the 
necessary efforts from regard to his own personal 
safety. I, therefore, volunteered to help any three 
men to do what I proposed, and was about to put 
Margaret down on a heap of cable-chain while I 
went. Bnt she clung round my neck with such fear- 
ful tenacity, that I found it quite impossible to free 
myself; and I lost all inclination to do so, when 
Mauleverer came up, and tried to pull her from my 
arms. 

“1 bade him stand off in such a manner that he did 
not require a second notice; and at that moment our 
poor, brave first mate shouted out that the second 
mate and others of the crew were making off in the 
main hatch boat. The captain then snatched up a 
capstan bar, and swore he would brain the first man 
that left the ship without his permission. But be- 
fore he could reach the spot, the boat was launched, 
and such a number of persons jumped into her at 
once, that she swamped almost immediately, and 
they were all drowned. From that moment all dis- 
cipline was at an end. Indeed, withina few moments 
after this boat had been launched, or rather thrown 
over the ship’s side, the whole of the after-part of the 
ship was in flames, and our other large boat in the 
midst of them. 

“It was plain that all hope of saving the vessel, 
and probably our own lives, was lost. Still, I re- 
solved, come what would, either to save, or perish 
with, the youthful and already half-dead creature, 
who had no other protector or friend under heaven 
but myself. I endeavored to speak some words of 
hope and comfort. .What she said, in reply, reani- 
mated me at once: 

*** Only don’t leave me! Only let us die together! 
I can die contented if you do not desert me, too!’ 

“Didn’t I vow that I would not, while life was in 
me! I saw that no time was to be lost, for the tire 
was rapidly increasing about the place where we 
stood, cutting off communication with the fore-part 
of the ship. I hastened thither with her in my arms, 
and found that the main part of the crew and pas- 
sengers were already crowded there together, as the 
place tarthest removed from the flames. 

‘“‘Many of the seamen, and among them the first 
mate, were clustering out on the jibboom and bow- 
sprit, evidently intefiiding to leap into the sea as soon 
as that last position became untenable, The fire had 
spread so rapidly, and the confusion was so great, 
that the other boats were consumed before efforts 
could be made to launch them, and no one seemed 
to think of a raft. 

“The whole of the ship abaft the mizen-mast 
was now wrapped in flames; the mast itself was 
tottering; a few minutes more and the fire burst up 
the main hatchway, caught the main rigging, and 
we were in a blaze to the very top of the mainmast. 
Fortunately, we were steered so as tu have the wind 


against the flames, or we should all have been 
scorched to death, or driven into the sea at once. 
The waves around for leagues were illuminated with 
the terrific glare. 

““The only chance I could perceive for any of us 
—and so 1 whispered to Margaret—was to take to 
the water when we could no longer endure the ap- 
proach of the fiery destroyer, where I could keep 
both myselfand her afloat for a good long while, and, 
with the blessing of God, swiim to land. 

“I whispered it, because I was afraid some of the 
others would endeavor to fasten themselves upon 
me, when escape would be clearly impossible. Mau- 
leverer now rejoined us, and kept near us wherever 
we went, seeming to have overheard what was said; 
or else he remembered the knack I had displayed in 
rescuing the drowning boatman. 

“Save me, Cherriton!’ he said, quite deliriously, 
‘only save me! You are the best swimmer in the 
world. My father is one of the richest men in Eng- 
land; he will give you two, three, five thousand 
pounds to save my life. Or, I will give you a post- 
obit the moment I land.” 

“T turned with sickening disgust from the miser- 
able man, and assured him he must look to himself; 
I had one already to save. 

“T soon perceived that I must take my measures, 
and I asked Margaret, in a low tone, not to be afraid 
if I set her loose a moment or two while I removed 
some articles of my upper dress, which I knew would 
be a great hindrance to me in swimming. Darling 
little creature!—what trust she had in me in all 
her terror! She unclenched her poor, stiff hands 
from my neck, and slid down to my feet—she was 
too much exhausted to stand—while I made my pre- 
parations. 

“All the while Mauleverer continued to look at 
me with an actually idiotic stare. 

“¢Can’t you swim?’ said I, at last. ‘You have 
a good chance, if you will take off that stupid cloak 
and your boots, and strike out like a man.’ 

“¢O! said he, with one of the most horrible 
moans I ever heard, ‘I feel quite powerless; I shall 
really sink to the very bottom of the sea, with all 
these mountains of water over me; and I shall be 
burned to death, unless—unless—unless you save me, 
too. Do let him save me, too, if you have human 
feeling, Margaret Willoughby,’ and the poor crea- 
ture sank before us on his knees. 

“T really was rather affected. ‘Why don’t you 
get a barrel, or a bench, or something of that kind?’ 
Isaid; ‘and perhaps some vessel will spy us, and 
come and pick us all up.’ 

**T had not the slightest hope at the minute, Iown, 
that such a providential assistance was at hand; 

when suddenly I heard! O such a shout—such a yell 
of maddening joy!—and looking forward I perceived 
a large brig bearing down towards us with all her 
sails set. She was evidently aware of our awful sit- 
uation, and coming to our assistance. But, alas! she 
was still at the distance apparently of several miles, 
and the flames were now gaining rapidly upon us. 

“The entire hull of the ship wasin one raging 
conflagration. The timbers only kept together by 
a miracle, as it were, and the decks had already 
blown up in two or three places, according to the 
prediction of the second mate. It was extremely 
probable that the whole mass would suddenly col- 
lapse and founder, with what remained of the tim- 
bers, into the depths of the sea, dragging down all 
who remained on any part of the ship. And even 
if the wreck continued above water sufficiently long 
to enable the brig to approach, the rush to be saved 
would probably involve all alike in destruction. 

“T formed my resolution, therefore, this time in 
silence, and, carrying Margaret on my left arm, I 
pushed my way resolutely up on the bulwarks, 
which were all crowded with human beings—some 
shrieking, some praying. 

‘I had secreted a life-belt under a coil of rope. 
This I tied firmly round Margaret’s waist. She was 
very gentle, and did what I told her implicitly. 1 
next seized a bench, upon which I had all along had 
an eye, and flung it out into the sea. Then, without 
#& moment’s hesitation, I balanced myself for an 
instant on the edge of the vessel, and whispered to 
Margaret to trust in God, and to make certain that I 
would save her or perish in the attempt. One awful 
plunge, and we were both buried in the waves. 
When we rose to the surface, I saw the bench tifty 
yards in front of me. It was an awful struggle, but 
I reached it. 

“TL had saved myself and two others, so far. Mau- 
leverer jumped into the sea directly I did, and 
secured a good holdof the handkerchief I had knotted 
round my waist. 

***Save me!—save me!’ I heard him moan, as, 
with one hand on the bench and the other clutching 
at me, he did his best to drown us all. 

“*There is only one thing in this world I want— 
my life!’ 

“A silvery voice whispered in my ear, ‘There is 
but one thing J care for now—your love!’ 

* *Do you mean it, darling?’ 

“ *Yes—forever !’ 

“In ten minutes more we were all picked up, and 
safe on board the Fortuna,” 

. * * * * * * 

The last words had hardly fallen from our host’s 
lips, when Mrs. Cherriton came silently into the room. 

She went up to her husband and put her arms 
round his neck, 7 

“God bless you, Fairy!’”” he murmured, as the 
tears rushed to his eyes. ‘‘Are the children gone 
to bed?” 





And then they kissed, 








TOO MUCH WORK. 


do honor to.us asa *ason.’ And when they report 
favorably or unfavorably, without due inquiry and 
reliable information, their report is false.” 





MASONIC QUALIFICATIONS. 
In reply to the following questions, the Grand Mas- 
ter of Michigan replies: 
QUESTION.—Does a club-foot disqualify a man from 





Many good and intelligent Masons have watched 

with painful emotions the great rush to the door of 
Masonry which has taken place for several months 

past, and not a few are led to ask themselves the 

question whether a growth so rapid indicates a 

healthy condition of the institution. There is scarce- 

ly a lodge, chapter, or encampment, in or about this 

city, but what is overrun with work; and applicants 

still keep coming. Special meetings are being held 

from week to week, taxing the time and labor of offi- 

cers and members, keeping them late from their 
homes, and oftentimes so far breaking in upon the 
hours‘ which should be devoted to rest, as to disquali- 
fy, to some extent, those who are obliged to be present, 

for the duties of their particular calling. The large 
number of candidates worked in one evening has, we 
think, an injurious influence. Besides the weariness 
which attends those who are obliged to participate in 
the labors, we think the effect is bad upon the candi- 
dates. The work is necessarily hurried, and conse- 
quently imperfect, and much that the novice should 
learn is overlooked, and that in which he is pretend- 
ed to be instructed is so imperfectly and loosely com- 
municated, that the entire work is about lost on the 
candidate, who receives but a few imperfect and con- 
fused ideas, the proper connection and application of 
which remain a mystery with him for a long time 
after. 

The great amount of work which is being done ex- 
erts, in our opinion, a bad intluence upon the mem- 
bership. In an institution like ours, where all take 
a part, to a greater or less extent, in carrying for- 
ward the labors of a meeting, it is important that the 
membership should be well represented, numerically, 
in order to add interest and efticiency to the work in 
hand. Members being so continually plied with no- 
tices for special meetings, and beholding the long ar- 
ray of candidates’ names, conclude at once that it 
will be a late meeting, and often give a communica- 
tion the “ go by,” when, under other circumstances, 
they would cheerfully attend. This gives rise to a 
spirit of indifference in some, while others resolve to 
attend regular meetings only. 

There are other evils growing out of the over-work- 
ing system now prevalent, which might be referred 
to, but enough, perhaps, has been said for all practi- 
cal purposes. I? there is any way to prevent this ex- 
traordinary labor which is now demanded, it should 
be adopted, and the number of candidates should be 
limited, that the burden of labor may be diminished, 
and the hours of work less protracted.—Masonic 
Monthly. 
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A CHAPTER SONG. 
Mark Masters all appear 
Before the chief O'erseer; 
View there the stone, 
On which appears the name 
That raises high the fame 
Of all to whom the same 
Is truly known! 
The Stone which bears “the mystic word” is leg- 
ible only to those who have been taught the inter- 
pretation. 





CALIFORNIA MASONRY. 

The grand master of California writes: “I think 
there should be but one ballot for the three degrees. 
We cannot be too careful in our precaution against 
the admission of improper persons to a participation 
in our mysteries; but it seems to me, that our pre- 
cautions should be taken in the first instance—that 
we should guard with greater vigilance the entrance 
to the ground floor of our temple. As Masonry is at 
present constituted, it is idle to say that one is good 
enough to be an entered apprentice or a fellow-craft, 
but is not worthy to be received among masters. If 
he is worthy to be a Mason at all, he is worthy to 
enter the innermost sanctuary of our temple—to 
know all its mysteries. If he is not worthy to enter 
and be received as a brother, then he is not worthy 
to enter the outermost gates, and having entered, he 
is not worthy to stay. The time tv make diligent 
inquiry of a man’s fitness is before we admit him to 
the outer door of the lodge. A committee of investi- 
gation is appointed, who should ‘ diligent inquiry and 
true report’ make of the mental, moral and physical 
qualifications of the applicant—of the fact that he ix 
a good man—of his fitness to become and be a good 
Mason. In addition to all this, we require a unani- 
mous ballot. It would be difficult to devise surer 
and better means of determining the fitness of the 
applicant, if alldo their duty. Yet, with all our pre- 
cautions, unworthy men do, from time to time, seck 
and obtain admission to our lodges. The fault most 
frequently lies with our committees of investigation. 
They neglect their duty, and present false reports to 
cover their neglect. Whenever such a committee 
reports favorably, no matter in what form of words 
their report may be couched, they say to the lodge: 
‘We have carefully investigated the character of that 
man, and we know him to be sober, industrious, a 
good citizen, a good man in all the relations of life— 
one whom we may sately receive into our society, 
and welcome as an equal and a brother—one who will 





being made a Meson, or what deformity does dis- 
qualify? 

ANSWER.—My opinion is that a candidate should 
be a perfect man, neither deformed nor dismembered, 
but in this jurisdiction, I understand that some mod- 
ification of the ancient rule has been allowed; there- 
fore, my present decision is, that a candidate must be 
physically as perfect that he can readily place himself 
in every position required in conferring or receiving 
the several degrees, and performing all the work of 
a lodge. I am aware that this rule often appears to 
operate herd and sometimes shuts our doors against 
some of our must worthy citizens, but we must not 
let our sympathies, even for the most worthy man, 
make us forget our ovligations to keepsacred the an- 
cient landmarks of the order, and physical perfection 
in one of the oldest and most clearly defined, and it 
is the special duty of every master of a lodge to see 
that the ancient landmarks are preserved. 

QUEsTION.—On the 16th of August, I received a 
communication from the W. M. of Colon Lodge, No. 
73, saying (in substance) that “ Lieut. —— was elected 
in his lodge last April; but prior to his initiation he 
was called to the army, and, July 4th, a ball carried 
away his right arm; and that he was now at home 
on furlough, and wished to take the degrees, and 
then asks, ‘can they be conferred on him?” 

ANSWER.—Emphatically, no. Physical perfection 
is one of the oldest and most clearly defined land- 
marks of the order. Had the candidate advanced 
even to the altar, and there lost his arm, it would 
have been your imperative duty, as W. M., to at once 
have stopped the proceedings, and conducted the 
candidate out of your lodge. Therefore, it is my 
mandate, as grand master, that you proceed no fur- 
ther with the candidate. Return to him the fees paid, 
and record the facts. 





THE TWELVE POINTS OF MASONRY. 


Ancient brethren, especially those of the last centu- 
ry, were more anxious to refer the masonic institution 
to a scriptural origin, than we seem to be at present. 
So many societies have sprung up within the last 
furty years, whose father and mother we know, that 
many who dearly love Freemasonry as a moral and 
humane association, have only ranked Masonry as 
the best of the multitude, and fail in paying the re- 
spect due it as a divine art. We may venture to as- 
sert that their regard for the society of their choice 
would be tenfold increased, were they to be intro- 
duced to the family of its adoption—the facts and an- 
alogies of Holy Writ. There is a force,a peculiar 
beauty, an extraordinary charm, we may say, in 
reading the Bible with the glass of a well-informed 
Mason. Every paragraph has light and wisdom pe- 
culiar to this powerful and unerring lens; while, in 
iis general connection, it is cemented into a vastly 
stronger pile than it could be by other means. 
Among the scriptural analogies our brethren of the 
last century principally admired, was the one that 
harmonized the names and characters of the twelve 
sons of Jacob, with the twelve principal portions of 
the entered apprentice’s degree. We draw from Oli- 
ver’s Landmarks. The OPENING of the lodge was re- 
ferred to Reuben, who was said to be the chief of his 
father’s strength, his first born, the beginning of his 
honors. The PREPARATION of the candidate was ap- 
plicable to Simeon, who, it is said, prepared the in- 
Siruments of destruction for the barbarous slaughter 
of the Shechemites. eri harmonized with the RE- 
PORT, inasmach a» the Levites were to be the com- 
munication between the nation and its divine Head. 
The ENTRANCE into the lodge was symbolized by 
Judah, who was first of the tribes to enter across Jor- 
dan’s channel into the promised land. The PRAYER 
with which the second ceremonial opens, alludes to 
Zebulon, for whom his father, Jacob, besought of God 
peculiar blessings. The crrcuiT is represented by 
Issachar, who, as an indolent, thriftless tribe, stood 
always in need of a conductor and guide. The Apb- 
VANCE to the pedestal is represented by Dan, who 
was at all times remarkably prone to advance to idol- 
atry. Gad instructs us in the OBLIGATION, seeing 
that Jephthah, whose oath with penalty is recorded 
in the eleventh chapter of Judges, was of that tribe. 
The REVELATION may be joined to Asher, to whom, 
by his father’s words, was revealed a royal heritage. 
Naphtali calls the CLOTHING to mind, which is the 
badge of freedom, for his allotment by Moses was pe- 
culiarly free. The PLACING of the candidate will ap- 
ply to Joseph, whose two sons’ heritage was placed in 
a@ conspicuous part of Canaan. The CLOSING of the 
lodge alludes to Benjamin, who was the last of the 
sons and the closing of his father’s strength. 





ee 


A MASon’s Duty.—To have faith and hope in Gop, 
the supreme Architeci; and charity towards MAN, 
the master-workmanship of his hands; is the duty of 
every FREEMASON. 


ener 


ScrRIPTURE COMMAND—If thy brother be waxen 
poor and fallen into decay with thee, thou shalt re- 
lieve him; yea though he be a stranger or sojourner, 
that he may live with thee.—Lev. 25: 35. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
SUNSHINE COMES TO-MORROW. 


BY FRANK w. POTTER. 
Nere 's a lasting truth to learn, 
Ye that trouble borrow: 
Though thy path be dark to-day, 
Sunshine comes to-morrow ! 


True, the skies of summer fade, 
Die the summer flowers ; 

And stern winter rudely brings 
Dark and gloomy hours. 


Yet the spring shall come again 
With its kindly glances, 

And again the summer ‘Il bloom 
As the year advances. 


Then the birds shall warble songs 
In the sunny meadows; 

Branches waving in the breeze, 
Cast on earth their shadows. 


Soon the light of holy truth 
Error's band shall sever; 

*Neath its rays shall wrong grow right, 
Peace descend forever. 


Then this lesson wisely learn, 
It will heal your sorrow, 

That, however dark the day, 
Sunshine comes to-morrow! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


FROM DIXIE TO NASSAU: 


—OR,— 
Among the Blockade Runners. 


No. XVII.—IN SEARCH OF FRIENDS. 


BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE. 





THE last hours of that night were sleepless ones to 
Jupe, and he was glad when daylight came and he 
could go about his work of the day. Sleep had been 
completely driven from his eyes, as he thought of 
the enormity of the act he had committed in thus 
setting at liberty two prisoners whose crime against 
the Confederacy had been so flagrant. There was no 
one that could betray him except the guard who had 
given him admittance; but he was comforted by the 
thought, that as he had had positive orders to admit 
no one he would not be likely to confess that he had 
done so, as by so doing he might bring suspicion upon 
himself as being accessory to their escape. There 
were but two others who knew of his night’s work 
remaining in the city, and they were Mary Merrill 
and Hagar, although Sim the smith, when the city 
was ringing with the story of their escape, as it soon 
would be, might have a suspicion as to what use the 
wrench had been put to. Yet these three he knew 
would be silent, for Sim, had he known all, was too 
good a Unionist not to rejoice that the prisoners had 
effected their escape from what would have proved 
certain death to them had they remained. With this 
assurance to his mind that he had not much to fear 
from those who knew of his night’s operation, he 
went about his usual avocation, though it must be 
confessed with fear and trembling. 

The hour came in which the food, hardly enough to 
sustain life, and in some cases not sufficient to do so, 
was conveyed to the prisoners. At this time it was 
customary for a guard to go through the prison to see 
that all was secure, and that none of the inmates had 
made their escape, or were planning to do so, and it 
was with fear and trembling that Jupe followed them 
into the prison, bearing a portion of the food that had 
been prepared, along with other servants carrying 
the remainder. 

The guard had no suspicions of anything being 
wrong, and they only went through the building be- 
cause they were ordered to do so. They considered 
the prison walls too strong for them to break through, 
and upon entering the main apartment they only gave 
a casual glance to convince themselves that all was 
secure, and that none of the inmates had fled. To 
have counted the crowd they would have considered 
superfluous, and they carelessly passed along towards 
the smaller apartment where Captain Lee and his 
crew had taken up their quarters. 

Jupe and another of the servants conveying the 
food, passed along with them, while the others tar- 
ried to feed the famished men who eagerly welcomed 
them, crowding around them as if they had brought 
the most dainty meal that was ever prepared to 
satisfy the appetite of man. 

The officer of the guard was the first to enter the 
room which had been the quarters of the Yankee 
captain, and his surprise can be imagined when he 


oners,”’ suggested one of the men, and they turned to 
where the great throng of hungry men were trying to 





each one narrowly, they could not find the one for 
whom they sought. 

Jupe was left behind in the deserted room, and he 
could scarcely believe his eyes when he saw that the 
captain and his entire crew had disappeared, when he 
himself had seen them all there but a few hours ago 
and had had the promise that they would not leave. 
But they were gone, and the secret of their escape 
was well known to him, as he approached the win- 
dow through which he had assisted Woodsell and 
Graythern to escape, and saw that the shutter had 
been put back in its place, but was not secured there 
by the nuts that had held them in their place, but 
were lying upon the floor. 

Thinking that to appear zealous would be the best 
way for him, Jupe hastened to the main apartment 
where the officer was questioning some of the prison- 
ers, who of course knew nothing of the escape, and 
called him back into the room, 

“What is it, Jupe?”” heasked, when he came near 
that individual, who was standing near the window 
apparently very much exercised at the escape of the 
prisoners. 

“ Here, massa capting, am where de Yanks got-out. 
Dey’s run away as sure as my name is Jupe, dat sar- 
tin,” and he indicated the window through which the 
prisoners had flown. 

“ How did they get out? I don’t see but what this 
shutter is secure,” said the officer. 

Jupe explained, and showed by a vigorous motion 
which sent the shutter outward, how the Yankees 
had escaped. 

“Stay here and guard this window until I return,” 
said the officer to his men. And he turned away and 
hastened from the warehouse to give the alarm to the 
authorities. 

The officer of the guard told his story, and a num- 
ber of troops were at once despatched to the ware- 
house to see that order was maintained among the 
rest of the prisoners, while others were sent to search 
the city, and more sent beyond its limits, with in- 
structions to spare no exertion to effect the capture 
of the Yankee captain and his men who had escaped 
from under their very eyes. 

A strict examination was made at the warehouse, 
but nothing was elicited that went towards implicat- 
ing Jupe, although it was evident the bolts had not 
been removed by any means at the disposal of the 
prisoners, and that in making their escape they had 
had help from the outside; yet from whence this help 
had come it was impossible for them to discover, al- 
though they used every exertion in their power to do 
80. 

The guard of the night before had been questioned 
closely, each man separately, but all in vain. The 
man who had given admittance to Jupe, dared not 
admit that he had done so, knowing that if he did, 
suspicion would at once be attached to him, and that 
disobedience of orders would bring to him something 
worse than a mere reprimand. Had he been sure 
that Jupe had assisted in the escape of the prisoners 
he would have denounced him, and thereby saved his 
own neck; but of this he was not sure, and so he 
wisely held his peace, and the search went on through- 
out the city, and more than one man who was known 
to cherish Union sentiments had his home searched 
for the missing men, but allin vain. At last it be- 
came evident to the commandant of the city that 
they had escaped beyond its limits, and that to suc- 
cessfully do so they had the assistance of some one 
hostile to the success of the Confederacy; but to 
whom the charge could be laid, it was impossible for 
them to discover. 

As the reader is aware, no one in the city with the 
exception of Jupe had assisted in their escape; yet 
this was made a pretext for a more remorseless perse- 
cution of the Unionists than they had before experi- 
enced, although they were innocent of the suspected 
charge that was laid at their door. 

Leaving the authorities of Charleston making every 
exertion for the recapture of the prisoners, and Jupe 
breathing easier as each moment went by and found 
no suspicion attached to him, we will fur a time fol- 
low the fortunes of Woodsell and Graythern in their 
effort to escape a second time from the land that was 
to them one of danger, fraught with the greatest 
perils every hour that came to them. 

When free from the prison warehouse, but one 
thought animated the breast of Graythern; and that 
was to again press his wife and children to his bosom. 
When he had parted with them he had not expected 
to see them again until the war was over, and per- 
haps never again on earth; but now that he was once 
more so near them, nothing could turn him from the 
determination that he at once expressed as soon as he 
was in the streets of Charleston—that of paying them 
a visit. 

Woodsell did not try to turn him from this deter- 
mination. He had felt the joy that had filled his 
heart when he had pressed to it the one that he 
hoped some day to call his own, and he knew what 
joy it would give his friend again to meet his wife 


Nassau, Graythern learned that his wife and children 
were beneath the roof that had once sheltered 
Dame Goldweight, the fortune-teller and witch. 
From this place to the sea-coast where we first 
brought our friends to the notice of the reader, was 
but a short distance, and it was yet a shorter one to 
M—-, and thither to their old haunts they deter- 
mined to go, as soon as they had visited their old 
home, which they hoped to reach by nightfall, as the 
distance between that and Charleston could readily 
be passed over in a day, unless they were obliged to 
make too many turns and stops to avoid those that 
they did not wish to meet; and beside, their way 
would not be along the beaten way, but across fields 
and forests, rivers and swamps to elude those who 
they knew would, us soon as their escape was dis- 
covered, be upon their track, hunting them down as 
though they were wild beasts, or at most runaway 
negroes. 

The streets were silent and deserted, and no one 
questioned them as they passed along towards the 
confines of the city. One or two policemen they met, 
and now and thena soldier patroled the streets, ever 
and anon bringing the butt of his musket down with 
aringing sound upon the pavement. These latter 
they managed to elude, as they were well acquainted 
with the streets; and at last the city—with its fire-eat- 
ing inhabitants, its dreary prisons, where thousand 
upon thousands of Union men were languishing, its 
huge forts, monuments of engineering skill that 
should have been built for the defence of the Union, 
whose guns were ever sounding in their ears down 
the bay, telling them that the time would surely come 
when the stars and stripes would again wave over the 
spot that had first witnessed their humiliation—all 
were left behind them, and the country that had been 
their home, and to which their hearts clung as fondly 
as ever, lay before them in the light of the early 
morning which was already glowing in the east. 


On a slight eminence they paused and looked be- 
hind. They could distinguish the warehouse from 
which they had effected their escape, and they won- 
dered how long it would be before their absence would 
become known. And then Woodsell turned towards 
that section of the city where he had just parted with 
Mary, and wondered if she was still thinking of him, 
and asking himself when it would be that they should 
meet again. Neither question could he answer, al- 
though the former he doubted not was the case, and 
then with a sigh he turned away with his companion 
as the sound of the first gun from the fleet down the 
bay showed that the day’s bombardment of the city 
had begun. 

As soon as the city was fairly behind them, they left 
the road they had entered upon, and took their way 
across the fields, and for an hour or so they met not a 
living being. At the end of that time the field hands 
commenced their work, and to avoid them they were 
obliged to make long circuits that took off the time, 
so that by the time the sun had reached the meridian 
they had not accomplished more than half the dis- 
tance that lay between Charleston and the spot that 
had once been their peaceful home. Hungry and 
tired, they threw themselves in the shade of some 
trees and endeavored to get a little rest. 

At this point they were quite near a road, and they 
had hardly thrown themselves down before a loud 
tramping sounded close to them. Rising on their 
elbows so as to get a glimpse of those approaching, 
they saw to their dismay that it was a half score of 
soldiers, and that they had accosted a man that was 
approaching from an opposite direction, and they 
plainly heard the leader of the party ask if he had 
met any suspicious characters upon the road. 

The man replied in the negative, and then asked 
for whom they sought, and then they learned that 
they alone were not the missing ones, but that the 
whole of their companions had escaped. Thankful 
that such was the case, but fearing that they would 
be re-captured, they list dto ther inder of the 
conversation, which was brief. Then after a hurried 
consultation, they turned about and departed toward 
Charleston, much to the satisfaction of the two fugi- 
tives that were lying so near them, and for whom the 
authorities would give more than for Captain Lee and 
his entire crew. 

An hour’s rest, and they again went on their way 
somewhat refreshed, but with the pangs of hunger 
craving fiercely within, and each moment feeling 
weaker. They must have food, evenif they ran risks 
to obtain it, and they determined to apply at the first 
habitation that they came to, trusting to chance of 
finding friends, which they so much needed. 

For a time their way led through a forest of pine 
which sheltered them from the sun, and rendered 
their walk less tiresome ; but every moment the pangs 
of hunger grew more and more upon them, and they 
found that their strength, owing to the poor food that 
they had subsisted upon during their captivity, was 

fast giving away. Food they must have soon, or they 
would be obliged to lie down for another rest. 








and children, from whom he had been parted for so 
long a time. Perhaps more risk would be run by this 
movement, as they would revisit the place from which 
they had been exiled; for they had learned that the 


young wife and children to shelter themselves in an 
old cabin that stood on the edge ofa forest, and which 
once had been inhabited by an old woman that had 
had the reputation of being a witch. Whatever her | 
powers in this respect might be, she had obtained a | 
livelihood by telling fortunes and by what her neigh- 
bors had given her by way of charity. She had sud- 





appease their hunger by the scanty meal that had 
been provided them, and although they scrutinized 











found that it was untenanted. 

“ What does this mean?” he exclaimed, appealing 
to those behind him, who of course knew no more of 
the matter than himself, with the exception of Jupe, 
and he, too, was ignorant of the absence of more than 

two. 

The men pressed into the apartment, but to answer 
the involuntary question of their leader they found 
impossible; and even Jupe who came in behind them 
exclaimed in wonder, “ Dis beats all, massa capting.” 

** Perhaps they are out with the rest of the pris- 


denly disappeared about six months previous, and | 


now from an old acquaintance that he had met at | 


mob that had driven them away had allowed the 


Suddenly they came to a small opening in the heart 
| of the forest, in the midst of which stood a small hut 
that appeared to have been but recently erected. No 
| one was stirring without, and had it not been for the 
| smoke curling from an aperture in the roof, they 
would have thought it untenanted. ‘That gave the 
sign that some human being was sheltered therein. 
Danger could not be expected here, neither could a 
repast such as they could wish, but perhaps a crust 
| of bread could be obtained; and anything would be 
| welcome that would satisty the hunger that was so 
| fierce upon them. 
A moment was spent in reconnoitering the hut, and 
| then they emerged from the cover of the forest and 





sprang out, and with a glad cry rushed into the arms 
of Graythern, who again clasped his wife to his breast 
and imprinted a kiss upon her upturned face. 





THE OIL REGION. 

The first flowing well ever struck was on the Mc- 
Elhenny or Funk Farm, and was known as the Funk 
Well. Funk was a poor man when the well was 
sunk. It was struck June, 1864, and commenced 
flowing, to the astonishment of all the oil-borers in 
the neighborhood, at the rate of 250 barrels a day. 
Such a prodigal supply of grease upsat all calcula- 
tions, but it was contidently predicted that the supply 
would soon stop. It was an “Oil Creek humbug,” 
and those who had no direct interest in the prosperity 
of the well looked day after day to see the stream 
stop. But like the old woman who sat down by the 
river-side to let the water run itself out that she 
might cross dryshod, they waited in vain. The oil 
continued flowing, with little variation, for fifteen 
months, and then stopped, but not before Funk be- 
came a rich man. 

But long before the Funk had given out, the won- 
der in regard to it was overshadowed by a new sensa- 
tion. Down on the Tarr farm the Phillips Well burst 
forth with a stream of two thousand barrels daily. 
Not to be outdone by the territory down, the Creek, 
the McElhenny tract “saw” the Tarr Farm “and 
went it a thousand better.” The Empire Well, close 
to the Funk, suddenly burst forth with its three thou- 
sand barrels daily, a figure subsequently flowing wells 
endeavored to equal. 

The owners were bewildered. It was truly “ too 
much of a good thing.” The true value of petroleum 
had not yet been discovered, and the market for it 
was limited. Foreigners would have nothing to do 
with the nasty, greasy, combustible thing. Our own 
people were divided in opinion. Some thought it a 
dangerous thing to be handled at arms’-length, while 
others set it down as a humbug in some way or other, 
of which the community should keep as shy as possi- 
ble. The supply was already in ad@ance of the de- 
mand, and the addition of three thousand barrels a 
day was monstrous and not to be endured. The price 
fell to twenty cents a barrel, then to fifteen, and then 
to ten. Coopers would sell barrels for cash only, and 
refused to take their pay in oil, or in drafts on oil- 
shipments. 

Finally, it was impossible to obtain barrels on any 
terms, for all the in the sur ling country 
could not make barrels as fast as the Empire could 
fillthem. The owners were in despair, and tried to 
choke off their confounded well, but it would not be 
choked off. They then builta dam around it and 
covered the soil with grease, but the oil refused to be 
dammed, and rushed into the stream, making Oil 
Creek literally worthy its name. For nearly a year 
it flowed, and then dropped to a pumping well, yield- 
ing about a hundred barrels. Lately it stopped, but 
on the application of an air-pump it revived, and now 
runs about fifty barrels daily. 

The Sherman Well, which was the next great 
“flowing well,” was put down in the spring of 1862. 
It was sunk under great difficulties. J.W.Sherman, 
who was the original owner, commenced sinking it 
on the Foster farm, next above the McElhenny, with 
very limited means. His wife furnished the money. 
and the well was sunk under great difficulties. 

After a while it became necessary to procure an 
engine, and there was no money to make the pur- 
chase, and two men who were in possession of the 
desired article were admitted toa share for the en- 
gine. Svon after, when but a few feet more were 
necessary to reach the supposed deposit of oil, the 
funds were exhausted. A sixteenth interest was of- 
fered for $100 and refused. Ultimately it was sold for 
$60 and an old shot-gun. A horse became necessary 
during the work, and a share was bartered for the 
animal. At last, when all the means that could be 
raised by borrowing or selling were about exhausted, 
oil was struck, and flowed at the rate of 1500 barrels a 
day. The flow continued at this rate for several 
months, when it declined to 700 barrels. For twenty- 
three months the well continued flowing, and then it 
stopped. For the first year the proprietors made but 
little, if anything, owing to the low price of oil, and 
the difficulty of getting it to market, but during the 
second year the market improved, and an immense 
fortune was reaped. The well now pumps from 
thirty to forty barrels daily. 








A CONCEITED PIPER. 

“ The stately step of a piper,” is a proverb in Scot- 
land, which reminds us of an anecdote of a noble 
lord, when in attendance upon the queen at. Balmo- 
ral, a few years ago. Having been commissioned by 
atriend to procure a performer on the melodious 
pipes, he applied to her majesty’s piper—a fine stal- 
wart Highlander; and on being asked what kind of 
article was required, his lordship said in reply, “ Just 
such another as yourself.” The consequential Celt 
readily exclaimed, ‘‘ There are plenty o’ lords like 





approached it. The door stood wide open, and through 


yoursel,’ but very few sic pipers as me.” 
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it they saw the form of an old woman, holding in her 
arms a child, while another was seated at her feet 
playing with some sticks upon the earth that formed 
the only floor of the cabin. Graythern was in the 
advance, and as he approached the door he uttered a 
ery of astonish it and glad , a8 he exclaimed: 

“My children! my children bi 

A cry came from within the hut, and the next mo- 
ment a young woman who had been seated so that 
she could not be perceived through the open door, 
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RAIN IN SUMMER. 
Itcomes! The gushing Wealth deace: 
Hark! how it patters on the leaves! 
Hark! how it drips from cottage ea 
The pasture and the clouds are friends 
Drop gently, gentle rain! 
The fainting corn-stalk lifts its head, 
The grass grows greener at thy tread, 
The woods are musical again; 
And from the hillside springing, 
Down comes the torrent singing, 
With grateful nature in accord, 
A full-voiced anthem to the Lord, 
To thank him for the rain. 
THE WORLD IS WHAT WE MAKI 
Did we but strive to make the best 
Of troubles that befall us, 
Instead of meeting cares half way, 
They would not so appal us. 
Earth has a spell for loving hearts: 
Why should we seek to break it? 


The world is what we make it, 


It is expected that Rear-Admiral Dahl, 
his own request, be relieved of the com: 
South Atlantic squadron in a few weeks 
commodore has yet been assigned to 
He will then, it is said, publish a work nm: 
doings of the iron-clads under his comm 
plying to General Gilmore's disparagin 
on himself and the fleet which he has 
manded. 
The mania for inviting artists to sup) 
ties, in order to have them perform on { 
the amusement of the invited guests, 1 
an anecdote about Chopin, This cel: 
poser was invited by the Comtesse d'A 
per, and after supper was invited to | 
down at the piano, touched the instrun 
two minutes, and then got up. “O™ 
pint” said the comtesse, ‘you have 
little !”"— But, madame,” replied Cho; 
only eaten so little!” 
The pleasant practice of bank robbe: 
out in Hong Kong. The thieves ther 
dig a tunnel sixty feet in length betwe: 
the floor of the treasury vault. Havi) 
flag-stone, they contrived to get into 
to take from thence a sum of about $11 
a small portion only has been recovere: 
An eminent portrait painter, well a 
Mr. Lincoln, and often admitted to ini. 
reserved conversation with him, gives 
dote:—A few weeks since, as he was tai, 
Lincoln, allusion was made to the 
Andrew Johnson. Mr. Lincoln exprer 





warm terms of that gentleman's m+ 
that he had done nobly for his countr, 
much of a man,” continued Mr. Lin 
American people to cast him off for a s.. 


Aman in Reading, Ohio, thought 
body in his yard, got up and went ou 
pistol into the darkness to frighten aw: 
if any there were. He killed his w: 
followed him out. 

The manner in which Burlington ' 
time the seat of empire for Wisconsi 
not be regarded as quite on the squa: 
early days the settlers felt’ at libert: 
rules somewhat pliable. To make out 
population all the boarders in the pl» 
one house, and were counted. Th: 
ahead of the census-taker to the next © 
there counted, and so on to all the | 
town, so that they were able to fig 
population. The marshal said he w 
in a town where there were such a sir 
but as his business was to count and 
asked no needless questions. 

Policeman Belcher, of Chelsea, on 
glorious news of the surrender of Ls 
went to the house of the city crier, r 
bed, and, with bell in hand, mounts 
the crier proceeded through the st 
loud noise with his bell, which arou 
both sexes from their slumbers, aud 
without shedding a tear, that Lee’: 
rendered, and Satan’s kingdom wast 


In New Haven, on the receipt of |: 
capture of Richmond, a certain aged 
ifested her enthusi and joy 
travagant manner. A well-known ci 
said to her in a joking way that + 
“Drunk?” said she. ‘ Yes, but w 
kingdom!” 





A soldier's wife by marrying agair 
pensions from the date of her mar 
again becomes a widow, she cann 
But is this wise? Shouldn't it bef 
country, partially depopulated as 
encourage wilows to marry? 

Charles Lamb was in the habit of 
cravat, and in consequence was #01 
aclergyman. Once at a dinner-tal 
number of his guests, the white cra 
mistake to be made, and he was « 
grace.” Looking up and down th« 
in his inimitable, lisping manner, “ 
clergyman present ?”—“ No, sir,” 
“Th-then,” said Lamb, bowing 1 
thank Gud.” 
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Let's scatter flowers instead of thor: 


The World im BMiniat- 
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pers in the surrounding country 
rels as fast as the Empire could 
ers were in despair, and tried to 
ounded well, but it would not be 
1en built a dam around it and 
h grease, but the vil refused to be 
d into the stream, making Oil 
hy its name. For nearly a year 
lropped to a pumping well, yield- 
barrels. Lately it stopped, but 
fan air-pump it revived, and now 
rels daily. 
ell, which was the next great 
} put down in the spring of 1862. 
reat difficulties. J.W.Sherman, 
al owner, commenced sinking it 
next above the McElhenny, with 
His wife furnished the money. 
ak under great difficulties. 
ecame necessary to procure an 
as no money to make the pur- 
who were in possession of the 
admitted toa share for the en- 
hen but a few feet more were 
the supposed deposit of oil, the 
2d. A sixteenth interest was of- 
fused. Ultimately it was sold for 
‘gun. A horse became necessary 
«la share was bartered for the 
hen all the means that could be 
or selling were about exhausted, 
lowed at the rate of 1500 barrels a 
itinued at this rate fur several 
lined to 700 barrels. For twenty- 
ell continued flowing, and then it 
rst year the proprietors made but 
wing to the low price of oil, and 
ing it to market, but during the 
rket improved, and an immense 
1. The well now pumps from 
ls daily. 





[CEITED PIPER. 


» of a piper,” is a proverb in Scot- 
is us of an anecdute of a noble 
dance upon the queen at. Balmo- 

Having been commissioned by 
/ &@ performer on the melodious 
her majesty’s piper—a fine stal- 
ind on being asked what kind of 
|, his lordship said in reply, “ Just 
urself.” The consequential Celt 
‘There are plenty o’ lords like 
2w sic pipers as me.” 
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Che Worlds im Miniature, 


RAIN IN SUMMER. 
Itcomes! The gushing wealth descends! 
Hark! how it patters on the leaves! 
Hark! how it drips from cottage eaves! 
The pasture and the clouds are friends— 
Drop gently, gentle rain! 
The fainting cornestalk lifts its head, 
The grass grows greener at thy tread, 
The woods are musical again; 
And from the hillside springing, 
Down comes the torrent singing, 
With grateful nature in accord, 
A full-voiced anthem to the Lord, 
To thank him for the rain. 
THE WORLD IS WHAT WE MAKE IT. 
Did we but strive to make the best 
Of troubles that befall us, 
Instead of meeting cares half way, 
They would not so appal us. 
Earth has a spell for loving hearts: 
Why should we seek to break it ? 
Let's scatter flowers instead of thorns— 
The world is what we make it. 


It is expected that Rear-Admiral Dahlgren will, at 
his own request, be relieved of the command of the 
South Atlantic squadron in a few weeks, though no 
commodore has yet been assigned to succeed him. 
He will then, it is said, publish a work narrating the 
doings of the iron-clads under his command, and re- 
plying to General Gilmore’s disparaging reflections 
on himself and the fleet which he has so long com- 
manded. 


The mania for inviting artists to suppers and par- 
ties, in order to have them perfurm on the piano for 
the amusement of the invited guests, reminds us of 
an anecdote about Chopin. This celebrated com- 
poser was invited by the Comtesse d’Agoult to sup- 
per, and after supper was invited to play. He sat 
down at the piano, touched the instrument for about 
two minutes, and then got up. ‘O Monsieur Cho- 
pin!” said the comtesse, “you have played only so 
little !”"—“ But, madame,” replied Chopin, ‘I have 
only eaten so little!” 

The pleasant practice of bank robbery has broken 
out in Hong Kong. The thieves there managed to 
dig a tunnel sixty feet in length between a drain and 
the floor of the treasury vault. Having raised upa 
flag-stone, they contrived to get into the vault, and 
to take from thence a sum of ab out $115,000, of which 
a small portion only has been recovered. 

An eminent portrait painter, well acquainted with 
Mr. Lincoln, and often admitted to intimate and un- 
reserved conversation with him, gives us this anec- 
dote:—A few weeks since, as he was talking with Mr, 
Lincoln, allusion was made to the vice-president. 
Andrew Johnson. Mr. Lincoln expressed himself in 
warm terms of that gentleman’s merits, observing 
that he had done nobly for his country. ‘He is too 
much of a man,” continued Mr. Lincoln, “for the 
American people to cast him off for a single error!” 


Aman in Reading, Ohio, thought he heard some- 
body in his yard, got up and went out, and fired his 
pistol into the darkness to frighten away the thieves, 
if any there were. He killed his wife, who had 
followed him out. 

The manner in which Burlington became for the 
time the seat of empire for Wisconsin territory may 
not be regarded as quite on the square, yet in those 
early days the settlers felt at liberty to make the 
rules somewhat pliable. To make out the necessary 
population all the boarders in the place collected at 
one house, and were counted. They then passed 
ahead of the census-taker to the next house and were 
there counted, and so on to all the houses in the 
town, so that they were able to figure up a large 
population. The marshal said he was never before 
in a town where there were such a similarity of faces, 
but as his business was to count and not to scan, he 
asked no needless questions. 

Policeman Belcher, of Chelsea, on learning of the 
glorious news of the surrender of Lee, at midnight, 
went to the house of the city crier, roused him out of 
bed, and, with bell in hand, mounted on a fast nag, 
the crier proceeded through the streets, making a 
loud noise with his bell, which aroused the people of 
both sexes from their slumbers, and he cried aloud, 
without shedding a tear, that Lee’s army had sur- 
rendered, and Satan’s kingdom was tumbling down. 


In New Haven, on the receipt of the news of the 
capture of Richmond, a certain aged colored woman 
manifested her enthusiasm and joy in the most ex- 
travagant manner. A well-known citizen thereupon 
said to her in a joking way that she was drunk. 
“Drunk?” said she. ‘* Yes, but with wine of the 
kingdom!” 

A soldier’s wife by marrying again forfeits all her 


again becomes a widow, she cannot resume them. 


country, partially depopulated as it is by war, to 
encourage widows to marry? 

Charles Lamb was in the habit of wearing a white 
cravat, and in consequence was sometimes taken for 
aclergyman. Once at a dinner-table, among a large 


grace.” Looking up and down the table, he asked, 
in his inimitable, lisping manner, “Is there no cl-cl- 
clergyman present?’’—“ No, sir,” answered a guest. 
“Th-then,” said Lamb, bowing his head, “let us 
thank Gud.” 








| 
| 
| 
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Buch im Little. 


New York is to have a statue of Shakspeare. Twen- 
ty thousand dollars have been subscribed. 
The shoddites of Richmond bought land with all 
their funds. 
General Grant says that our national expenses can 
be reduced $1,000,000 per day. 
The secretary of war has directed that drafting 
and recruiting shall cease. 
If women do the greater part of the talking, they 
also do the better part of it. 
Only six of the armorers left Richmond with the 
machinery when moved South. 
The pope says that he shall continue to pray for 
Maximilian, but don’t think it will do much good. 
It is confidently stated that there are 1,000,000 bales 
of cotton in Georgia. 
A woman died recently in Yorkshire, England, 
aged 106 years. 
Carrington, the Indianapolis defaulter, bleeds the 
country to the tune of $30,000. 
Man leads woman to the altar; in that act his lead- 
ership begins and ends. 
Forty millions of dollars of the crown woods and 
forests in France are to be sold. 
A servant girl in Pittsburg has made seventy-five 
thousand dollars in oil. 
Jetf Davis’s parlors were furnished in rosewood 
enamelled with blue and gold. 
Abroad they style the History of Julius Cesar an 
imperial sell. 
From all sections of the country we hear of mourn- 
ing for Mr. Lincoln. 
People with long necks enjoy drinking, as the 
liquor is tasted all the way down. 
It now looks as though Washington was to be 
cleared of secessionists. It is time. 
Stoneman’s raid was a raid indeed. 
tion of property was prodigious. 
Every shop in Boston was closed on the day of the 
president’s funeral. 
If a clock were to speak to a parrot, what would it 
say ?—Poll, I ticks. 

In Illinois a national monument fund is already 
under way. 

More than a year ago Booth intimated that the 
president must die of violence. 

It is proposed to raise a fund to place Mr. Lincoln’s 
family beyond want. 

The man who moved an amendment, injured his 
spine by the operation. 


The destruc- 





A PATRIOTIC DocroR.—At a supper party, some 
gentleman gave, “The army and navy.” This was 
followed by a total silence; there was no epauletted 
soldier or lieutenant with gold “swabs” to respond 
for the tent or quarter-deck. Matters were in this 
position, when a certain M. D. rose, and glanced 
around the sumptuous table:—“ Gentlemen,” said 
he, ‘‘ the health of the army and navy has been given. 
I am neither a soldier nor a sailor. We have no one 
here who has shed blood for his country except my- 
self—yes, gentlemen, except myself. I have a hun- 
dred times, yes, a thousand times. I have bled for 
my country—ay, and Dlistered, too!” 





INFANT ReEcRvuIT.—The Eighteenth New Hamp- 
shire Regiment received an unexpected acquisition 
to its ranks, a few days since. A corporal was taken 
suddenly ill and sent to the hospital, and, in a few 
hours afterward, presented her comrades with a fine, 
healthy “raw recruit.” That corporal deserves to 
be promoted. 





FrvuIT-BASKET.—An elderly maiden, meeting a 
newly-married man, who had once been her servant, 
carrying home a cradle, exclaimed, ‘‘ Ah, John, these 
are the fruits of marriage.”—‘ No, madam,”’ replied 
John, “this be only the fruit-basket.” 





THE WORLD’s Fair.—The World’s Fair for 1867 
will be held at Paris, and the building for it will cost 
from $6,000,000 to $8,000,000. The building will be 
made to hold 200,000 people, and everything will be 
on the grandest scale possible. 





WEALTH AND POVERTY.—’Tis of little use for a 
man pinched with poverty for threescore years, to 
get rich then—to obtain luxurious food when he has 
lost the teeth to eat it with. 





Marriages. 
In this city, by Rev. Mr. aid Pele Phillip S. 
Swain, of New York, to Miss Ophelia F. N 
By tev. Mr. Miner. Mr. Lewis D. Converse to Miss 
Charlotte A. Yeager. 


At Cambridgeport, by Rev. Mr. suport ant Gilman D. 
Jackson, of Boston, to Miss Martha J. 








pensions from the date of her marriage, and if she | 


But is this wise? Shouldn’t it be the policy of our | 


number of his guests, the white cravat caused such a | 
mistake to be made, and he was called on to “say | 


At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Spaulding, Mr. Panieaw J. Mil- 
3s Abby Coilins. 

N. H., by Rev. Mr. Hall, Mr. William T. 
Robbins to } Mary J. Daniels, both Of South Boston. 

At Augusta, Me., by Rev. Mr. McKenzie, Mr. E. Ross 
Walker, of West C ambridge, to Miss Eunice A. Packard. 


Deaths. 


ane this city, Mr. William B. Bradford, 78; Mrs. Eliza R. 
Sampson, 60; Mr. Seth Augustus Thayer, 38: Mrs. Mary 
27; Mr. Reuben T. Robinson, 72; Miss Sarah E. 
3: Mr. John A. Neal, 74: Mr. John Clarke, 74; 
| Mr. Jane Mose ley 48; Lie ut. George H. Varney, 21. 
t Charlestown Mr. , 65. 


39. 
zabeth P. Danie ell, 30. 























At Roxbury, M 
| At Dorchester, 
| 


At East C ambridge, . Edmund Monroe, 85. 
At Lynn, Mr. John Stickney, 80. 


At Ipswich, Mrs. Sarah Haselton 
At Newburyport, Mr. Henry C. Littlefield, 21. 
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The Pouseheeper. 

(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
To dye white Gloves a beautiful Purple. 
Boil four ounces of logwood and two ounces of | 
roche-alum, in three pints of soft water till half 
wasted. Let it stand to be cold after straining. Let 
the gloves be nicely mended ; then do them over witha 
brush, and when dry repeat it. Twice is sufficient, 
unless the color is to be very dark. When dry, rub 
off the loose dye with a coarse cloth. Beat up the 
white of an egg, and with a sponge rub it over the 
leather. The dye will stain the hands, but wetting 
them with vinegar, before washing, will take it off. 





To dye Straw and Chip Bonnets Black. 

Boil them in strong logwood liquor three or four 
hours, occasionally adding green copperas, and taking 
the bonnets out to cool in the air, and this must be 
continued for some hours. Let the bonnets remain 
in the liquor all night, and the next morning take 
them out, dry them in the air, and brush them with 
asoft brush. Lastly, rub them inside and out with a 
sponge, moistened with oil, and then send them to 
be blocked. 





To bleach Straw Hats, etc. 

Straw hats and b ts are hed by putting 
them, previously washed in pure water, in a box with 
burning sulphur; the fumes which arise unite with 
the water on the bonnets, and the sulphurous acid 
thus formed, bleaches them. 


hl 








To make Rose Color. 

Balm blossoms, steeped in water, color a pretty 
rose color. This answers very well for the linings of 
children’s bonnets, for ribbons, etc. 


Che Florist. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Cydonia Japonica. 

Often called Pyrus Japonica (Japan Quince) shows 
its bright clusters of scarlet flowers in April, before 
the leaves have attained much size. When in full 
flower it is one blaze of bloom, which none can fuil to 
admire, and being extremely hardy, and readily 
grown from layers or suckers, it is a very desirable 
shrub, usually growing three to four feet high, though 
it is sometimes seen six or eight feet high. It is of 
rather slow growth, spreading in habit, and begins to 
flower quite young. 





Daphne Mezerium (Pink Mezereon). 

This is one of the earliest flowering shrubs, the 
bloom appearing in April before the leaves, and on 
this account should be transplanted very early in 
spring, or in the fall. The clusters of fragrant pink 
flowers are fullowed by scarlet berries. Grows from 
four to six feet high. 





Enonymus Americanus (Burning Bush). 

So called not from its inconspicuous purple flowers, 
but from the profusion of scarlet fruit or berries 
which hang upon the branches intowinter. It grows 
eight to ten feet high, and has fresh and rather orna- 
mented foliage. There is also a European variety. 





Deutzia, Scabra, Crenata, Gracilis, etc. 

These are very desirable tree-blooming shrubs in- 
troduced from China and Japan, and, like many other 
plants from those countries, seem perfectly at home 


very fragrant, opening in May and June. 





Forsythia verdissina (Green Forsythia). 

So called from its deep green bark, is one of the 
very early flowering shrubs, blooming in April. 
Flowers bright yellow, and very profuse. Should be 
transplanted in early spring or in autumn. 








THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


This sterling literary paper now has a circulation more 
extended than any other journal of its classin New Eng- 
land, and all acknowledge it to be the best 

FAMILY PAPER 
ever published in thiscountry. Its columns are filled to 
the brim with tales, sketches, adventures, wit, humor, 
poetry, editorials, etc., etc., fresh from the pens of an 
unrivalled corps of contributors, among whom are the 
best STORY-TELLERS of the day. 

Terms—Three Dollars a Year; four copies, $10.00; single 
number, seven cents. 

(Gr The Union and Fac will be sent one year, for 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
Boston, Mass. 








THE DOLLAR MONTHLY. 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD! 


This popular and widely circulated Magazine has now 
reached an edition unequalled in this country. Each 
number is ornamented by numerous fine engravings, and 
is complete in itseU’, embracing a great variety of tales, 
sketches, poems and illustrated articles, all written and 
prepared expressly for its columns. It is conceded by all 
to be the cheapest and best magazine in the world. 

TERMS—$1.50 a year; seven copies, $9.00; thirteen cop- 
ies, $15.00; single copies, 15 cents. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
Boston, Mass. 





here. They are profuse bloomers, with white flowers, | 


BRILLIANT ‘NOVELETTES. 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will se nd 
single copies by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents each, 
or five copies, post-paid, fur one dollar, 


re LEAGUE OF DEATH: or, Mysteries of the 
Old Powder House. By Hanky Hakewoop LEECH. 

ORPHA'S HUSBAND: or, The Path of Error. By 

GEORGE L. EN. 

ONE-EYED JAKE: or, The Youn 

EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTEAD. 


a Dragoon. By 









MARIAN MALVERN: or, The Heiress of Glen- 
dale. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

KINAH’S CURSE: or, The Bowstall of Carnaby 
Cedars. By Jane G. AUSTIN 

ADAM PEVERLEIGH: or, bg — Mystery 
of the Adirondack. By Mrs. C. F. G 

THE BLACK MENDIOANT) « or, he  Sipereetoes 
Protector, By Joun B. WiLL1AMs, M. D. 

JIG POTTER: or, Ralph Singleton’s Protege. A 
Tale of Crime and Retribution. By MATTHEW S. VINTON. 


THE VISCONTI: ay Barbarigo the Stranger. By 

Austin C. BuRDIC 

SIR RASHLEIGH’S SECRET: or, The Mystery 

of Sybil’s Cliff. A Romance of Crime and Ketribu- 

tion. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE SECRET LEAGUE: or, The = yh of 
Alburn Hall. A Tale of oid Englan Mrs. 

CAROLINE ORNE. 

ADELINE DESMOND: or, The Spy of Newbern. 

A Story ofthe War. By Danrivs Coss. 

HALF-WITTED moos or, The Miser of Patuxet. 
By Dr. J. H. RoBinson 
THE UNKNOWN: or, The Secret Helper. A Tale 
of Wrong and Retribution. By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 

CYNTHIA. The Pearl — Moo Points. A Tale ot 
New York. By GEORGE L. AIKEN. 

THE SCARLET FLAG: or, The Caribbean Rover. 
A Tale of the Buccaneers. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD: or, The Priestess of 
the Sun. By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 

DISINHERITED: or, The Heir of Motcombe. A 
Tale of English Life. By Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 

THE GOLD FIEND: or, Shadows on the Hearth- 
stone. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 
THE SEA LARK: or, The Quadroon of Louisiana. 
A Tale of the Land and Sea. By LigUTENANT MURRAY. 
PAUL LAROON: or, The Scourge of the Antilles. 
By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 

BIANCA: or, The Star of the Valley. A Romance 
of the Alps. By AvuGuUSTINE J. H. DUGANNE. 
IVAN THE SERF: or, The Russian and Circas- 
Sian. By Austin C. BuRDICK 

THE SEA LION: or, The Privateer of the Penob- 
scot. By SyLvanus Coss, Jr. 
THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, The Rover's 
Captive. By Henry P. CHEEVER 

THE SCOUT: or, Sharpshooters of the Revolu- 
tion. By BEN: PERLEY Poor 

WHITE HAND: or, The Natehez Captive. By 
SYLVANUS Coss, JR. 

THE RED REVENGER: or, The Pirate King of 
the Floridas. By NED BUNTLINE. 

oa BRIGADE: or, The Light Dragoons. 

. H. RoBinson. 

me arena CHILDREN: or, The Light-Keeper 
of the Channel. By SyLvanvus Coss, JR 

STEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir ‘of Glenville. 
By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE REBEL SPY: or, The King’s Volunteers. By 
Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 

NEVERFAIL: or, paijeree of the Border. 
A Tale of Kentucky. J. H. Rosixson. 

THE LOST HEIR: jd The Duke and the Lazza- 
rone. By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 

THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, , Single the Back- 
woodsman, By LIEUTENANT MU 

THE TEXAN CRUISER: es Cale the Wan- 
derer. By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR 

THE GREEK ADVENTURER: or, The Soldier 
and the Spy. By LiguTENANT MURRAY 

ORLANDO CHESTER: or, a Young Hunter of 
Virginia. By SyLvanvs Coss, JR. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 


(@ FoR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 





“TEN CENT ‘NOVELETTES. 


We have commenced the publication of a new work 
with the above general title. A new story will be issued 
every month, each comprising one hundred and twenty- 
eight pages, and uniform in style with the numbers now 
out. The following are the titles of those now issued : 


No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: Ors The Priva- 
teer of 1376. By SyYLvanus Coss, Jk 

No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: or The Maid of 
Louisiana. By Dr. J. H. Ropisson 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO’S SECRET: or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By SyLvanvs Coss, JR. 

No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION: 3 $ The Tory 
and his League. By Sy_vanvus Cos 

No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND: or, the Mahratta 
Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. DENISON. 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: or, The Sign of the 
Mystie Tie. By Mason Ben: PERLEY PoorEe 

No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: or, The c amp, 
the Cabin and the Wilderness. By Mrs. C. F. 


Gerry. 

No. 8.—THE DUKE'S PRIZE. A Story of Art and 
Heart in Florence. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

No. 9.—_THE W0oOOoD wigers or, The Double 
Plot. By SyL_vanvs Coss, JR. 

No. 10.—BEN HAMED: or, The Children of Fate. 
By SYLVANUS CoBB, 

No. 11.—THE vOUN@ PIONEER: or, The Red 
and White Men of Virginia. By James F. Fitts. 
No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir 

~ and the Usurper. By Sy_tvanus Coss, JR. 

No. 13.—THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 
Turns of Fortune's Wheel. By Ben: PEeERLEY 
PoOoRE. 

No. 14.-THE MYSTERIOUS MINER. 
L. 8. Goopwiy. 

No. 15.— WIFE BERN: or, The Rover of the Irish 
Seas. By. F. CLINTON BARRINGTON, 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER: or, The Maid of 
Monterey. By NED BUNTLINE. 

No. 17.—THE KING'S TALISMAN: or, The Young 
Lion of Mount Hor. By Sy_Lvanus Coss, JR. 

No. 18.—THE CHANGELING: or, The False 
Heir. By Mrs. CakoLINE ORNE 

No. 19.—THE GOLD ROBBERS. A Story of Aus- 
tralia. By H. E. BENNETT. 

For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post-paid, 
upon receipt of Fifteen Cents each. Address 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 





By Mus. 





Boston, Mass. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
BRING FLOWERS. 





A babe lay on its mother’s breast, 

The first time it had there found rest, 

And as it tenderly was pressed, 
I heard a sweet voice sing: 

“ Bring flowers, the infant to adorn! 

Fit emblem of the newly-born! 

Sweet plants—the sweetest in the morn, 
Their leaves just opening !"’ 


A corpse was lying on its bier, 

And as the mourner standing near, 

Dropped on the coffin-lid a tear, 
I heard a sad voice sigh: 

“ Bring flowers, the coftin to adorn! 

Fit emblem of the earthly-born! 

Frail plants, that blossom in the morn, 
And in the evening die! 


> 








(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


Our Poung Folks’ Club. 


TENTH MEETING. 


REPORTED BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS. 
ASSASSINATIONS. 

THE library-room at Mount Rural looked solemn 
and mournful at the tenth meeting of the ‘“ Young 
Folks’ Club;” the windows were draped with black 
and white crape, the chandelier was fest 1 with 
the same sombre material, and between two windows 
hung a large portrait of President Lincoln, similarly 
draped. Each of the members wore some badge of 
mourning, to show how deeply they felt the sad ca- 
lamity which had so suddenly fallen upon the coun- 
try. When all were seated, and William had read 
tlie journal of the previous meeting, Mr. Johnson 
said: 

“ Children, since our last meeting, an awful tragedy 
has taken place in our country; our president has 
been struck down by the hand of an assassin, and the 
heart of the nation, which was bounding with joy at 
the success of the Federal armies, is now bowed down 
with grief at the murder of him who was its chosen 
head. It is impossible to imagine what could have 
been the motives of the man who has taken such a 
horrid load of sin upon his soul, and defied the wrath 
of the Almighty. This melancholy affair has led me 
to think of olden times, when the cowardly knife of 
the assassin sought its victims among those in high 
places, and I decided to employ the time this evening 
in relating to you some of the most prominent assas- 
sinations which are recorded upon the pages of 
history. 

“The first which occurs to my mind, is that of the 
distinguished Roman, Julius Caesar, with whom al- 
most every schoolboy is well acquainted, from having 
to study out in Latin his famous commentaries on the 
Gallic war. The military genius of Caesar was indeed 
wonderful. After 1 fully six cam- 
paigns against his enemies, he subdued the legions 
which ‘the envy of Pompey had caused to be led 
against him. The Romans were divided in their 
preferences, some declaring for C:esar, some for Pom- 
pey. On the plains of Pharsalia, August 9th, 48 
years B. C., a battle was fought, Ciesar was victori- 
ous, and Pompey fled to Egypt, where he was after- 
wards murdered. 

“When the Romans heard the news of this battle, 
they declared Cesar dictator, and appointed him con- 
sul. After this, he defeated in battle the Pompeian 
generals, Scipio and Cato, and succeeded in complete- 
ly subjugating the rebels. He then went to Rome, 
and gave his attention to improving the condition of 
the people. He renovated the calendar, which was 
sadly out of order; he made plans for establishing 
public libraries, enlarging the harbor of Ostia, dig- 
ging a canal across the Isthmus of Corinth, and vari- 
ous other public benefits. He was honored with the 
title of ‘Father of his Country.’ His statues were 
placed in the temples, and his image stamped on the 
coin. At this time, when his usefulness and worth 
were the greatest, when he stood highest in the 
hearts of his countrymen, a baud of sixty aristocrats 
conspired to slay him; and they accomplished their 
bloody deed on the 15th of March, 44 B.C. Many of 
these conspirators were professed friends of Czsar’s, 
and had enjoyed his love and generosity. 

“The public hall, in which he was slain, was orna- 
mented by a statue of Pompey; he was standing near 
this when the conspirators surrounded him. Cimber 
gave the signal for the attack, by pulling his gown 
from his neck. Casca struck first, wounding him in 
the neck. Cesar, seizing his own sword, exclaimed, 
‘Villain! Casca! what dost thou mean?’ The rest 
of the conspirators now drew their swords, and struck 
at him. He boldly faced them, till he saw his old 
and dear friend Brutus strike. This was too much 
for him. Covering his face with his. mantle, he said, 

‘And thou, too, Brutus?’ and fell upon the base of 
the statue of Pompey, pierced by twenty-three 
wounds. 

“The assassins then paraded about the streets, and 
pretended that what they had done was for the good 
of the people. A few joined them, but the most of 
the people regretted Czsar’s death, although they 
liked Brutus very well. Brutus and his party were 
placed in power, and the excitement was subsiding, 
when Czesar’s will was opened, and it was found that 
he had left a legacy to every Roman citizen. Then 
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their rage burst out afresh, and, seizing firebrands, 
they ran to burn the assassins’ houses, and tear in 
pieces the conspirators, but the latter could not be 
found, for they had taken good care to hide them- 
selves away. 

‘* During the uproar, a friend of Czesar’s approach- 
ed, whose name was Cinna. One of the people in- 
quired his name, and on learning it, told it to his next 
neighbor. The report soon ran through the crowd, 
that he was one of the conspirators, and: before he 
could save himself, the enraged mob had torn him to 
pieces. Brutus and Cassius were so terrified at this 
vengeance, that they fled from the city, and after 
many sufferings, died. If you will read Shakspeare’s 
tragedy of Julius Cesar, you will get a good idea of 
the whole story. He was a great and good man, well 
worthy of the lines written by the great dramatist: 


“** His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mixed in him, that Nature might stand up, 
And say to all the world, TZhis was a man !' 


“James I., King of Scotlan], was another victim of 
assassination. He reigned from 1424 to 1437, more 
than four hundred years ago. In order to support 
the government, and conduct things in a proper 
manner, he found it necessary to raise the money by 
taxing the people. Now the Scots were not accus- 
tomed to taxes, and grumbled at them, which some 
bad men among the nobility perceiving, they thought 
it a good opportunity to conspire against the king. 
Sir Robert Graham was the chief conspirator, he 
having some personal enmity against James. By 
promising the Earl of Athol that his son Robert 
Stuart should be king, he gained his assistance in 
the plot. Many others were induced to join in the 
wicked scheme. Graham then hid himself among 
the highlands, and boldly sent forth a defiance, 
threatening to kill James. The king offered a re- 
ward for his capture, but he was too securély hidden. 
King James decided to hold a feast at Perth on 
Christmas day. On his way thither, it is said that a 
Highland woman met him ata ferry, and recognizing 
her sovereign, exclaimed, ‘My lord the king, if you 
pass this water, you will never return alive.’ James 
paid but little heed to this strange warning, and 
passed on. 

“ There was no palace at Perth for the king to live 
in, so he stopped at an abbey called Black Friars— 
rather a dangerous place, as it was not suitably pro- 
tected. Sir Walter Scott, in his Tales of a Grand- 
father, gives an excellent account of this affair. The 
conspirators had visited the abbey, and broken the 
locks and bars of the doors, so that they could have 
easy access. On the night of February 20, 1437, Sir 
Robert Graham, with a band of about three hundred 
men, left their mountain den, and with stealthy tread, 
surrounded the abbey. The king had been enjoying 
the evening with music and chess-playing, and had 
prepared to retire, when a knock at the door was 
heard, and a message was delivered that the High- 
land woman who had met the king at the ferry wish- 
ed to speak again with him, The request was refused, 
and the company were requested to withdraw. A 
noise was now heard in the garden, and the glare of 
torches flashed on the chamber wall. James trem- 
bled, for he knew that Robert Graham had come to 
kill him. The queen and several ladies were still in 
the room, and he called to them to fasten the door, 
while he tried to escape. He could not get ont of the 
windows, for they were strongly barred. He then 
pried up a plank in the floor, and jumped down into 
a vault beneath. From this vault there had been an 
outlet into the courtyard, but unluckily the king had 
ordered this to be closed up, because his ball would 
roll in there when he was playing—for kings, it seems, 
played at ball occasionally. At length the mob 
reached the door, and tried to enter. 
ladies, named Catharine Douglas, thrust her arm 
through the staples, instead of the iron bar which 
the murderers had taken away. The fair arm was 
quickly broken, and the rude traitors rushed in, 
knocking over whoever stood in their way. They 
could not find King James, however, so they left to 
search in another part of the monastery. When they 
were gone, the king, who had become tired of his 
confinement in such a dirty hole, called to the ladies 
to help him out. In endeavoring to do so, one of them 
tellin with him. At this unhappy moment, the as- 
sassins returned, and discovered their victim. Two 
of them jumped down with daggers to kill the king, 


less; but James threw them both down, and tried to 
wrest their daggers from them. Sir Robert Graham 
sprang to their rescue, and ran his sword through 
the king’s body. The other two also fell upon him, 
and stabbed him many times. By this time the peo- 
ple of Perth were aroused, and the traitors fled to the 
mountains, 

“Queen Joanna did not rest till she had secured 
the cowardly villains. In about a month the most of 
them were captured, and after trial were put to death 
in a horrible manner. Robert Stuart and another of 
the conspirators had their flesh torn from their bodies 





by pincers. The aged Earl of Athol was beheaded. 
| Sir Robert Graham, the chief of the traitors, was 
| dreadfully tortured, and his son was killed before his 
| eyes. No doubt the queen and the people were great- 
| ly incensed at the murder of their good king; but 
| nothing can justify the cruel treatment of the crimi- 
nals, and I think that those who ordered such cruel 
| deaths exceeded in wickedness even the conspirators 
| themselves.” 
| “Can you tellus about Charlotte Corday, father? 
| Was not she an assassin?” asked Mary. 

“*T will tell you what I know of her, with pleasure,” 
replied Mr. Johnson. ‘ Her whole name was Marie 
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Anne Charlotte D’Armans Corday, and she was born 
in France, in 1768. During the dreadful Revolution, 
she witnessed with indignation and horror the wicked 
acts of the Jacobins. In 1793, when the Girondists 
were defeated by the Jacobins, and Robespierre and 
Marat commenced their reign of terror, which is re- 
corded on the pages of history in letters of blood, 
Charlotte Corday, with a heroic self-devotion rarely 
equalled, determined to free her country from tyran- 
ny and terror. At Caen were a number of Girondists, 
who had fled there from the city. Here they held 
daily meetings, and Charlotte Corday was a constant 
attendant. Among those outlawed Girondists, was a 
young man named Barbaroux, who was very dear to 
her, and she determined to sacrifice her own lite, to 
save that of her friend, and to release her country. 
She hesitated whether to select Robespierre or Marat 
as her victim. An order then appeared from Marat, 
demanding a hundred thousand more victims for the 
guillotine, and Charlotte decided upon him. 

“ By some means, she found an excuse for visiting 
Paris, and there sought to gain access to Marat. She 
went to the convention, but illness had prevented his 
attending. She went to his house, but was not per- 
mitted to enter. She then wrote a note, stating that 
she could be of great service to him and to France. 
Receiving no answer, she wrote another note, and 
carried it herself, and succeeded in obtaining admis- 
sion. Marat was in his bath, and she was admitted 
to his presence. On hearing that she was from Caen, 
he requested to know the names of the refugees 
there. She gave him a number, which he recorded, 
and then, reading them aloud, he added: 

***T will have them all guillotined within a fort- 
night.’ 

«Then you shall precede them!’ exclaimed Char- 
lotte; and drawing a dagger, she pierced him through 
the heart. 

“This was done on the 13th of July, 1793, and on 
the 17th she was guillotined. Although this act of 
Charlotte Corday’s was nothing less than murder, 
yet the execrable character of Marat has palliated in 
@ great measure the enormity of her crime, and her 
name is cherished as a benefactor of mankind, rather 
than a murderess. 

“There are many other instances of state assassin- 
ations, which [ might tell you about, but I have only 
time to refer to that of Henry ILI. of France. He 
was a son of Catharine de Medici, and being of disso- 
lute habits, he allowed his mother to rule the king- 
dom, while he indulged in his vicious propensities. 
The Roman Catholics were bitter enemies of the 
young king, because he granted to Protestants the 
free exercise of their religion, and other rights which 
they had been deprived of. Henri of Lorraine, the 
Duke of Guise, espoused the Roman Catholic cause, 
and placed himself at the head of that party. He 
was killed, and the Duke of Mayenne took his place, 
and defended Paris against 40,000 Huguenots, who 
marched against it, and would probably have taken 
it, had not the king been assassinated, which threw 
everything into the hands of the Roman Catholics— 
for Henry IV., the successor, was a Romanist. The 
deed was accomplished by a young Dominican monk, 
named Jacques Clement, who, on the first day of 


the king, and thrust a knife into his body. The 
royal guard instantly slew the assassin. On hearing 
of the murder of the king, the Papists broke forth 
into joy, and honored the murderer as a martyr. All 
the churches resounded with eulogies of Jacques 
Clement, and his portrait was placed upon the altars. 
A Spanish ambassador said that such a happy event 
could come only from the hand of the Most High. 
But the pope exceeded them allin this shameful re- 
| Joicing, for he compared the death of the assassin to 
the passion of the Saviour. This shows to what wild 
extremes our prejudices will sometimes lead us, and 
we should endeavor to control our feelings, so that 
they do not control us. 

“Attempts were made to assassinate King George 
| IIT. while at a theatre. Napoleon Bonaparte came 
| near falling a victim to a poisoned snuff-box. The 
present Emperor of the French, Louis Napoleon, 
narrowly escaped assassination by having hand-gre- 
nades thrown at him, while riding to the opera with 
the empress. In our own country, such crimes have 
been unknown, although an attack was once mae 
| upon President Andrew Jackson, but without any 
| serious result. 
| 





“T have now given you a brief account of some of 
| the most prominent assassinations, and it is much to 
| be deplored that the United States has made her con- 
tribution to the bloody list. It is one of the evils of 
| civil war, which we hoped to be spared from; but. 
| God in his wisdom decreed it otherwise, and we must 
| submit.” 
Mr. Johnson’s remarks were listened to with pro- 
| found attention by all the children, and they express- 
ed their thanks to him for the interesting history, 


| about the wicked wiles of politicians, and the truth 
| of the well-known apothegm: 


* Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.”* 
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The plainest man who pays attention to women, 
will sometimes succeed as well as the handsomest man 
| who does not. Wilkes observed to Lord Townsend, 

“You, my lord, are the handsomest man in the king- 
dom, and I the plainest. But I would give your lord- 
| Ship half an hour’s start, and yet come up with you 
in the affections of any woman we both wished to 


August, 1589, gained admittance to the presence of | 


| promising to search their histories, and learn more | 





Humors of the Day. 


THE MINISTER AND BOY. 


Mr. Snibs’s son was engaged in breaking up a piece 
of new land with a team of unruly oxen. Junior 
Snibs becoming vexed at the ill usage he was receiv- 
ing from the plow handle, set up such a vociferation 
of protracted oaths as astonished the Rev. ——, who 
expected to see a bolt launch poor Snibs into eternity. 
Feeling it his duty to chastise uncalled-for wicked- 
ness, he stopped and lectured the infuriated youth 
for some time, warning him of the punishment that 
awaited such blasphemy. 

“ Why, sir, I’ll bet my head that such cattle—such 
plowing—would make a minister swear.” 

“T think not, my young friend,” said he; “I ama 
minister, and it would not make me swear.” 

“Till bet my dinner on it,” was the sanguine 
urchin’s reply, “and take the bet if you dare, sir.” 

“To make a bet would be equally wrong, but I'll 
go one bout and prove to you that your swearing is 
useless.” 

The boy consented, at the same time applying his 
whip heartily upon the oxen, while turning them 
into the furrow. The parson took a firm hold of the 
handles and started the team. Rip—tear—slap— 
jerk—went the plow, giving him an occasional rap in 
the side or on the shins. The oxen feeling the smart 
of the castigation, were all but abidable—*t we back 
gee haw, go along Buck and Bright,” exclaimed the 
preacher, becoming excited. ‘The like of this I 
never did see—gee Buck haw Bright g’lang.” Slap 
came the plow-tail against his side, knocking him 
some ten feet. The boy stopped the team. The 
moralist was on hand, saying, “ I never saw the like; 
no man ever did; it beats all,” etc., etc. Thus he 
continued until his bout was accomplished, when he 
triumphantly said to the lad, “there, ’ve gone a 
bout without swearing.” 

“Yes,” replied the boy, ‘ but you have told a great 
many stories.” 

“ What—do you mean tu say I have lied?” 

“Yes, sir, because a great many have seen this 
same land, and some worse.” 

“But you must never tell any one they tell lies— 
you should whistle—remember that.” 

After admonishing the youth soundly on swearing, 
he made him promise to be at church the next Sab- 
bath, where he was to preach. 

When Sabbath came, the boy agreeable to promise, 
went, and took a front seat in the gallery. During 
the sermon, the divine observed that “ of all the bird 
creation the bite of the goose was the most severe.” 
A shrill whistle was given by the boy. The divine’s 
attention was drawn to the gallery, where he saw his 
hopeful youth. Again he rey i the same sent: . 
and again the boy gave a shrill whistle, which echoed 
throughout the church. As soon as the services 
ended, the minister attacked him for improper con- 
duct in church. 

*“Didn’t you tell me to whistle whenever I heard 
any one tell a lie?” replied the boy. 

“Did I tell any lie to-day?” 

“Yes, sir—you said a goose bite was the most se- 
vere of any of the feathered tribe.’”’ 

“Well, did I lie then?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

“ How?” 

“ Because, sir, the gander can bite just as severe as 
the goose.” 

The parson left for dinner. 





EXPOSING THE COTTON. 

A feminine rebel, a Memphian and a widow, who 
shall go by the name of Mrs. C + Was recently go- 
ing up the river on one of the Cairo packets, when 
she got into an excited discussion with Colonel S——, 
on the subject of the war. It took place in the ladies’ 
cabin, and soon brought around them a crowd of ea- 
ger listeners. She poured whole bree4sides of sar- 
easm into the colonel, who received them with his 
characteristic good humor. The closing scene of the 
discussion is given by my informant as follows: 

“You may overrun the whole South,” said Mrs. 
Cc > “you may burn our towns, lay waste our 
plantations, maim or kill the last man, but then, sir, 
we will arm our boys with squirrel-rifles and shot- 
guns, and put one behind every stump in the land. 
What will you do then?” 

“O,” replied the colonel, “in that case we will be 
compelled to call out and arm enough of your niggers 
to surround all the stumps.” 

“But when you have accomplished all that, we, 
the women of the South, will bare our breasts to the 

‘ederal bayonets.” 

** You dare not do that, madam.” 

“Why not, sir?” 

“For the simple reason, madam, it is unlawful. 











| Your Confederate Congress has made it criminal for 
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win; because all those attentions which you would | 


omit on the score of fine exterior, I should be obliged 
to pay, owing to the deficiencies of mine.” 
\ 


you to expose your cotton to the Yankee forces.” 

The lady retired suddenly, while the listeners 
laughed uproariously. 
a > — 








What is the difference between a man and a 
shrimp? Ans.—Why, the one eats fish, and the 
other fishes eat. 

Which is the most sentimental river? Ans.—Ohio 
(oh-heigh-oh). 

When may the sea be compared to a laundress 
washing summer trowsers ata tub? Ans.—When it 
makes clean breaches over a vessel. 

When are kisses sweetest? Ans.—When they are 
siruptitiously obtained. 

What mechanical invention does the mouth of a 
swearer most resemble? Ans.—A b/ast furnace. 
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Charms and Counter-Charms, 





BY KATE PUTNAM. 

ROWDED was the opera- 
house, the representation be- 
ing “ Trovatore,” and every 
ear was strained, and every 
eye fixed upon the stage 
where stood the wonderful 
tenor, warbling one of his 
finest cadences. One, how- 
ever, in that listening mul- 
titude, seemed forgetful of 
the flute-sweet melody, in 
the interest with which an- 
other thought held bis mind. 
Standing in one of the pas- 
sages, a young man was crit- 
ically examining the face of 
a girl who sat with dilating 
eyes and fluctuating color, drinking in the soft Ital- 
ian cadences. 

As the song melted into silence,a shower of bouquets 
and flutter of handkerchiefs testified the appreciation 
of the feminine portion of the audience. In the 
midst of the storm of applause following the solo, two 
or three young men joined this solitary lounger, who 
had not moved from his position. As they came in 
noisily, criticising the performance and humming 
fragments of the air, one of them appealed to him, 
where he stood, a little apart, for support in some 
opinion just advanced with regard to the song. 

“Really,” was the careless reply, ‘1 hardly 
observed.” : 

Upon this, one of the party whispered a disgusted 
aside: 

“ Precisely what one might expect from Victor— 
never content to be like other people. This is just 
one of his airs.” 

“T am not so sure of that,” returned the other, who 
had been looking on with watchful interest. ‘‘ He 
is evidently deeply struck by something—all the 
worse!” he added, in an undertone, then, turning to 
Victor, ‘* What new star have you discovered in the 
galaxy of beauty?” 

The gentleman addressed did not answer, save by 
lowering his lorgnette, and directing his companion’s 
attention to the girl whom he had #0 closely scru- 
tinized. 

* Do you know her?” he asked. 

Thus questioned, Ellery also raised his glass, but 
his face clouded upon recognizing the object of thi» 
interest, at whom he continued to look for some time 
in silence. 

“ Well, your answer?” said a voice beside him. 
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He started, and changed the direction of his glass 
as he spoke. 

“O yes, to be sure. 
sume. How handsome she is looking to-night.” 

“ Very,” said the other, drily. ‘‘ But it is not she 
Imean. This one is more fair and childish, with 
golden hair and blue eyes, like your ideas of angels.” 

There was a mocking gleam in the dark eyes, but 
no change of tone. 

“0,” said Ellery, hastily, ‘golden hair and blue 
eyes? Miss Senter, of course, Not so much to my 
taste as the brunette style, but very natural that you 
should prefer it. 
By Jove! how confoundedly hot it is here. I must 
go and cool off.” 

And the young man, who had evidently been rat- 
tling on as fast as possible, in order to avoid more 
questions, was escaping, when a hand was laid upon 
his arm. 


excitement brought a foreign accent into the tone. 
“Stop! I mean not the one you say. It is the next, 
in blue and white. You know her. Who?” 








You mean Mrs. Arden, I pre- | i 


“ No, no!” said a voice, impatiently, and the slight 
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Next act will begin in two minutes, | 
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